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U'T'HE  way  to  succeed  is  to  prepare  for  success, 
and  this  centering  of  your  thought  and  time 
and  energy  in  one  direction  is  the  mental  macadam 
that  the  road  of  life  needs  to  make  the  going  easier.” 

SAVE— We  pay  4 per  cent  interest 
$1.00  or  more  will  open  an  account 

Bank  by  Mail.  Write  Us. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $2,000,000  Assets  Over  $14,000,000 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


= Reserve  Trust  Company 

Capital  CITY  AND  COUNTY  DEPOSITORY  Resources 

$300,000.00  Over  $3,000,000.00 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Holleuden  Hotel  Bldg.,  Cor.  Superior  Ave.  and  6th  St.  N.  E- 
4 per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts.  2 per  cent  on  Checking  Accounts.  Money 
loaned  on  Real  Estate  and  approved  collateral. 

ADAM  GRAHAM,  President  T.  J.  MOFFETT,  Vice-President 

WM.  N.  PERRIN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Some  way*  in  which  we  can  serve  you:  If  you  huve  money  deposit  it  with  us.  If  you  need  money  borrow 
it  of  us.  Ifyou  need  insurance  call  and  see  us.  If  you  want  to  send  money  away,  buy  a draft  of  us.  If 
you  want  to  well  a note,  allow  it  to  ua.  ff  you  have  papers  you  want  collected  hrin|*  them  to  ui.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  come  to  the  bank,  w rite  us,  you  can  make  a deposit  or  do  most  any  kind  of  business  by 
mail  w’ith  us. 


H.  CLARK  FORD.  HARRIS  CREACH.  J.  W.  MERIAM. 

President  Sec’y  &Treas.  Ass’t  Sec’y  & Treas. 

QJIjr 

(Sarfirlii 

fyauinuB  Slauk  (En. 

Offers  $125, 000.00  Six  Per  Cent  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  denomi- 
nation $500.00  each,  at  par  and  accrued  interest  from  August  15.  1907. 
These  bonds  arc  secured  by  136  acres  of  land  in  Cleveland,  appraised 
value  $250,400.00.  Interested  parties  will  be  furnished  particulars  and 
additional  information  upon  request. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


SPEAR  LIBRARY 


Departments 


| The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Theological  Seminary 
I The  Conservatory  of  Music 
The  Academy 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Spear 
Library  will  be  remodeled  and  fully  equipped  as  a 
Zoological  Laboratory. 


The  Seventy-sixth  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
September  23,  1908 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 
GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary 


The  Cowell  & Hubbard 
Company 

Jewelry  Precious  Stones  Silverware 

Fine  Porcelain  Stationery  Engraving 
Eye  Glasses 

Euclid  Ave.  Cor.  East  Sixth  Street 

CLEVELAND 


BOOK  and  CATALOGUE  WORK 


College  and  School  Stationery  Manufactured  to  Order.  Work  Strictly  First 
Class.  Prices  Reasonable. 

The  Gardner  Printing  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


College  Gowns  and  Caps 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 


262  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


H.  R.  Hatch  and  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  he  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of  Staple 
Dry  Goods  and  the  Season’s  Novelties.  Much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out  of 
town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

H.  R.  HATCH  AND  COMPANY 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Its 
students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  8 and  April  8,  1908.  For  catalogue  and  musical  year 

book,  address 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  - Oberlin,  Ohio 


Summer  Session 

Oberlin  College 

June  26th  to  August  14th,  1908 

1.  Collegiate  courses  for  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduate students  in  Art,  Economics,  Education, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  German, 

Greek  Literature  in  English,  History,  Latin, 
Philosophy,  Sociology. 

2.  Courses  for  Teachers  in  English  Literature, 
Education,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 

Music,  Philosophy,  Sociology.  These  courses 
are  both  Cultural  and  Normal. 

3.  Courses  for  Academy  and  High  School 
students  in  English  Literature,  French,  German, 
History,  Latin,  Mathematics. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Address 

S.  F.  MacLennan, 

162  South  Cedar  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Books  To  Read  If  You  Are  Interested  In  The 
Search  For  A More  Reasonable  Way  Of  Living 


Are  you  mak- 
ing the  most  of 
your  powers , 
mental  and 
physical? 


I Vital  is  the 
true  basis  of 
effort  in  social 
work ? 

What  causes 
the  contrast  be- 
tween  private 
and  public 
morality? 

I I hat  is  the 
greatest  educa- 
tional need  of 
our  time? 

What  is  the 
matter  with 
our  colleges? 


How  is  the 
Church  attain- 
ing to  the  end 
of  its  existence? 

How  arc  the 
new  conditions 
of  life  being 
met  by  the 
Church? 


President  Henry  C.  King’s 

Rational  Living  Some  Practical  Inferences 
from  Modern  Psychology. 
“Eminently  satisfactory  in  stimulating  interest  and 
deepening  purpose  relative  to  noble  living.  It  is  the  best 
book  for  young  men  interested  in  living  the  high  noble 
life  under  modern  conditions  with  which  I nm 
acquainted/’— Nehemiah  Boynton,  Minister  Clinton 
Avenue  Cong.  Church.  Biooklyu.  N.  Y. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.35. 

By  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  Univ.  of  Penn 
The  New  Basis  of  Civilization 
He  preaches  the  gospel  that  the  new  morality  con- 
sists not  in  saving,  but  in  expanding  equipment;  that  in- 
creased strength,  keen  interests  and  efficiency  are  a bet- 
ter safeguard  for  the  future  than  a bank  account;  that 
the  suppression  of  vice  is  only  accomplished  by  releasing 
virtue— and  he  does  it  in  pointed  sentences  that  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Cloth,  i2ino,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 

By  Professor  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  Yalc 
Standards  of  Public  Morality  Univ 

He  treats  with  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  describes 
as  “a  remarkable  quality  of  common  sense,  as  rare  as  it 
is  attractive.”  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  the  ac- 
cepted ethics  of  trade,  of  corporate  management,  of  poli- 
tical machinery,  and  closes  with  an  inspiring  discussion 
of  the  political  duties  of  the  citizen  which  is  really 
practical.  Cloth.  i2mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  fi.10. 

By  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia 
True  and  False  Democracy  University 
The  moral  education  of  the  individual  human  being, 
through  democracy,  by  public  opinion,  and  the  exercise 
of  citizenship,  is  the  subject  of  this  particularly  sane  and 
timely  book.  Cloth,  nmo,  fi.oo  net:  by  mail  fi.10. 

By  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  Esq.,  °f the  York 
Individual  Training  in  our  Colleges  nar 

The  average  student  of  to-day  does  not  receive  as 
good  preparation  for  the  work  of  after  years  as  he  did 
fifty  or  a hundred  years  ago.  He  is  not  getting  as  much 
value  out  of  his  college  life  as  he  is  entitled  to.  The 
author  has  undertaken  to  show  why  this  is  true  . . 

He  has  made  a strong  argument,  has  won  his  case,  and 
the  book  should  be  widely  read.” — Daily  Evening  1 raus. 
cript.  Boston.  Cloth,  8vo,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.9*. 

By  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  of  Rochester 
Christanity  and  the  Social  Crisis  Theo  Scm 

“It  is  a book  to  like,  to  learn  from,  and  . . . to  be 

charmed  with,”  said  the  New  York  Times  He  explains 
the  work  of  the  Church  as  ‘‘Transforming  the  present 
conditions  cf  this  world  into  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,”  and,  what  is  more,  points  a reasonable  way. 

Cloth,  8 vo,  $1.50.  net;  by  mail,  $162 
By  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago  University 
* The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order 

The  Boston  Herald  describes  the  book  as  “singularly 
frank  and  penetrating’  in  its  account  of  the  reasons  why 
tiie  Church  seems  to  be  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  religious  instinct  seems  to  he 
as  strong  as  it  is  ever  was.  1 1 is  topics.  Scholarship, 
Brotherhood,  Social  Discontent,  Materialism,  are  those 
upon  which  such  sane,  modern  thinking  is  greatly 
needed.  Cloth,  1 21110.  $1.50  net  by  mail.  $1.62 
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OBERLIN  BOOKS 

Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 


Rational  Living 

Talks  to  Sunday  School 

Teachers,  net, 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements 

in  Education,  net, 


net,  $1.25  Theology  and  Social  Con- 
sciousness, 

1.00  Reconstruction  in  Theology, 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child, 

1.50  Life  as  a Practical  Problem, 


The  Fight  for  Character, 


net,  .10 


net,  $1.25 
net,  1.20 

net,  .25 
net,  .15 


Books  by  Dean 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ, 

paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 

paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles 

paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


A New  Book  by  Albert  Temple  Swing 

The  Life  of  James  Harris  Fairchild, 

D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  net,  $2.00 


A New  Book  by  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright 

Scientific  Confirmation  of  Old  Testa- 
ment History,  net,  $2.00 


OBERLIN 

Souvenir  Postal  Cards ! 

Showing  the  recent  College  Buildings. 


Peters  Hall 
Talcott  Hall 
Council  Hall 
Warner  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 
Spear  Library 
Memorial  Arch 
Oberlin  Hospital 
Baldwin  Cottage 
Senior  Class  Day 


Warner  Gymnasium 
President  King’s  Home 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Reservoir  and  Arboretum 
Oberlin’s  Carnegie  Library 
Reading  Girl  Spear  Library 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Tappan  Walk  and  Memorial  Arch 
College  Campus  and  Memorial  Arch 
Sturges  Hall  and  Soldiers'  Monument 


2J4  cents  each 

Any  of  the  above  sent  post-paid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 


E.  J.  GOODRICH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Entirely  New  in  Contents  and  in  Form 


Rolfe’s  New  Shakespeare 

40  Volumes.  Each,  56  Cents 


THE  popularity  of  ROLFE’S  SHAKESPEARE 
has  been  extraordinary,  and  it  is  today  the  standard 
annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

But  since  its  first  appearance  several  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  Many  .valuable  books  of  reference 
relating  to  Shakespeare  and  his  works  have  been  is- 
sued. A somewhat  definite  method  of  investigation  and 
study  has  been  developed.  This  has  made  it  advis- 
able to  adjust  the  notes,  introductions,  summaries  of 
plots,  time  analyses,  and  discussion  of  the  characters 
to  the  new  conditions. 

In  this  new  edition  the  page  has  been  made  smaller, 
to  adapt  the  volumes  to  pocket  use.  The  notes  and  in- 
troduction have  been  carefully  revised,  and  important 
additions  have  been  made  throughout.  In  the  new 
notes  the  most  important  feature  is  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Rolfe’s  own  critical  matter,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  that  he  has  been  delivering 
with  great  success  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In 
spite  of  repeated  requests,  only  small  portions  of  these 
lectures  have  ever  been  printed  heretofore.  Each 
volume  is  now  absolutely  complete  in  itself. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  FULL  DETAILS 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


This  is  more  full/  explained  in  our  little  book  “Inside  Information’ 
which  contains  much  concentrated  common  sense  on  the  piano  question, 
k and  is  mailed  free  to  any  one  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a fine  piano  a 


THE  A.  B.  CHASE  CO 

^ Norwalk,  Ohio. 


A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos 


DISTINGUISHED  FOR 


Rare  Beauty  of  Tone  Quality 


Made  in  both  Uprights  and  Grands. 
Treble,  far  reaching,  sensitive,  clear  as  a bell 
Middle  Register,  bright  and  singing. 
Bass,  deep  and  pure. 

“The  Most  Vocal  Piano  in  Existence." 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
PRINTS 


Art  of  The  Netherlands  and 
Germany 

A new  series  of  500  just  completed. 
I 500  subjects  on  Greek  (von  Mach)  and 
Italian  Art  previously  published.  Size 
5 1-2x8  inches.  One  Cent  Each. 

Send  a Two-cent  Stamp  for  Catalogue 


Bureau  of  University  Travel 


40  Trinity  Place 


Boston,  Mass 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  Principal 

Eight  instructors.  Four  practice  kindergartens.  Fourteenth  year. 
Over  one  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foreign 
countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to  its  proxi- 
mity to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  cLbe  ©berlin  ikinberoarten  association 

©rawer  flfc.  ©berlln,  ©bio 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 


Cottrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities.  Class 
Contracts  a Specialty.  Correct  Hoods 
for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 


-FROM- 

The  Stereopticon  Exchange 

2069  E.  FOURTH  ST.,  (45  SHERIFF) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
PHONES— CUY.  CENT.  3959-R;  BELL  MAIN  1225 

TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

ON 

Motion  Picture  Apparatus, 
Stereopticons,  Etc. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  FROM  YOUR  COPY 

Lecture  Sets,  Slides,  Etc., 

ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


First-Class  Work  Guaranteed. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 
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The  MaharvMorgan  House 

It  is  a pity  that  the  new  continually  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the 
old.  The  Mahan  and  Finney  houses  were  so  well  built  that  they 
might  have  lasted  a hundred  and  fifty  years  and  have  been  not  merely 
interesting  relics  of  the  early  days  of  Oberlin,  but  attractive  ex-1 
amples  of  a style  of  building  that  was  simple,  dignified,  and  comfor- 
table. 

These  houses  were  built  by  the  College  for  the  use  of  President 
Mahan  and  Professor  Finney  in  1835,  when  the  town  and  school 
were  only  two  years  old.  They  were  placed  at  the  southwest  and 
northwest  corners  of  Tappan  Square,  separated  from  it  by  Professor 
Street.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  original  name  of  the  square  should 
ever  have  been  dropped  for  the  general  term  campus.  It  would  be 
most  appropriate  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  the  chief  finan- 
cial supporter  of  the  College  during  its  first  years  should  have  been 
permanently  associated  with  the  ground  on  which  Tappan  Hall,  the 
most  important  of  the  early  college  buildings,  stood  for  fifty  years. 

The  two  college  dwellings  were  alike  originally.  Subsequent 
changes  in  the  Finney  house  so  altered  its  exterior  that  it  bore  little 
resemblance  to  its  mate,  but  the  general  plan  of  the  interiors  re- 
mained the  same.  A broad,  central  hall  ran  through  the  Mahan 
house,  with  an  outside  door  at  the  west  end,  opposite  the  entrance. 
Two  large  rooms  opened  from  each  side  of  the  hall,  in  the  early  days, 
the  house  was  warmed  by  fireplaces  which  later  were  closed  to  make 
way  for  stoves.  The  broad  windows  with  deep  ledges  and  wood 
panels  underneath,  the  wide  doors,  and  the  excellence  of  the  wood- 
work, all  belonged  to  a style  of  building  much  superior  to  that  pre- 
valent twenty-five  years  later.  The  wall  paper  in  some  of  the  rooms 
was  decorated  with  landscapes  in  which  were  Watteau  groups  of 
lords,  ladies,  and  shepherdesses,  in  at  least  one  room  this  paper  was 
left  until  the  house  was  torn  down.  One  who  attended  a private 
school  held  in  the  Mahan  house  for  the  little  Mahans  and  Finneys, 
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sa\s  that  the  interior  was  very  attractive  and  that  an  ample  supply 
of  large  closets  furnished  accomodations  which  are  seldom  found  in 
the  houses  of  this  day. 

Grounds  as  well  as  houses  were  more  spacious  in  Oberlin  at  that 
period  than  later.  The  Mahan  house  stood  well  back  from  the  street 
in  a group  of  locust  trees,  one  of  which  is  still  leftion  the  south  side 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  A diagonal  walkTed  from  the  corner 
to  the  front  door.  In  the  large  grounds  at  the  front  and  side  of  the 
house  were  masses  of  old-fashioned  shrubbery  and  flowers,  while  an 
apple  orchard  extended  some  distance  back  on  West  College  Street. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Mahan  and  Finney  houses  were 
built  in  the  same  year  with  Cincinnati  Hall  and  Colonial  Hall,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  College  and  of 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  Oberlin  life  at  that  time,  houses  so  super- 
ior in  style  and  comfort  to  any  other  buildings  in  the  town  should 
have  been  erected  for  the  President  and  leading  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege. The  colonists  must  have  retained  some  New  England  ideas  of 
a suitable  habitation  for  their  leading  officials  and  counsellors. 

President  Mahan,  in  a letter  dated  March  12,  1835,  in  which  he 
announced  his  intention  of  starting  for  Oberlin,  said ; “I  hope  some 
log  house  will  be  prepared  for  our  reception.  There  we  shall  rejoice 
to  stay  till  better  accomodations  are  provided.  Myself  and  all  asso- 
ciated with  me,  come  upon  the  field  not  to  live  in  splendor,  but  to 
work  for  God  and  a dying  world.”  No  doubt  many  of  the  colonists 
though  that  the  President  was  living  in  unbecoming  splendor  in  the 
house  furnished  in  answer  to  his  modest  request.  The  following 
extract  from  a letter  from  one  of  them  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shows  the  fear  that  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  world  was  mani- 
fested in  the  President’s  residence : 

“In  the  house  which  is  built  for  Brother  Mahan,  I have  found 
some  forty  or  more  dollars  worth  of  work  in  the  two  north  rooms 
which  I cannot  for  my  life  find  any  good  reason  for,  except  it  be  to 
please  the  taste  of  a vitiated  world.  An  impenitent  master-builder 
remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  that  he  thought  President  Mahan’s 
house  might  have  been  built  three  hundred  dollars  cheaper,  taking 
size  and  style,  and  have  it  answer  the  object  for  which  it  ought  to  be 
built,  especially  when  the  public’s  money  was  employed  for  the  work. 

There  is  a plain,  neat,  simple  style  of  building,  which  commends 
itself  to  every  man’s  enlightened  good  sense,  and  still  will  not  be 
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highly  esteemed  by  the  world,  neither  is  it  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Will  my  brethren  seek  for  this  style  of  having  the  work  of  the 
Lord  done,  which  is  committed  to  their  hands?  If  so,  from  whom 
will  they  draw  their  models?  From  the  word  of  God,  or  from  the 
word  of  Benjamin,  or  some  other  human  architect? 

Supposing  all  the  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected  here  with 
the  Lord’s  money  be  built  in  the  style  of  good  architectural  taste,  so 
that  the  men  of  this  world  would  commend  11s  for  our  good  style, 
and  correct  taste  and  by  this  we  should  secure  the  influence  which 
this  world  affords — what  would  be  gained?  What?  I will  tell  you 
my  dear  brethren.  We  should  gain  that  which  Jesus  Christ  said  on 
another  though  somewhat  similar  occasion,  ‘Woe  unto  you,  when 
all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you.’  ” 

Fortunately,  more  liberal  views  were  entertained  by  some  of  the 
influential  friends  of  the  College  as  is  shown  in  a letter  written  about 
the  same  time  to  Mr.  Shipherd,  by  Arthur  Tappan  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  said  : 

“Permit  me  to  suggest  that  some  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
style  of  the  building  and  laying  out  your  college  grounds.  There  is 
a great  defect  in  this  particular  in  our  eastern  colleges.  Without 
much  if  any,  additional  expense,  good  taste  may  be  consulted  in  the 
public  and  private  buildings  you  erect  and  the  grounds  around  them. 
And  it  will  add  not  a little  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends  when 
they  visit  you,  if  I may  judge  from  my  own  feelings. 

And  is  it  not  true  that  chasteness  in  architecture  and  adjoining 
grounds  has  a refining  influence  on  the  character  and  adds  immensely 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life?  I feel  that  it  is  a religious  duty  to  imitate 
our  Pleavenly  Benefactor  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  perfections.” 

Whether  or  not  due  in  any  measure  to  this  letter,  good  taste  was 
certainly  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  erection  of  the  college  dwellings. 

President  Mahan  occupied  the  house  built  for  him  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1850.  Not  long  after  that  it  was  bought  by  Professor 
Morgan  and  was  the  home  of  the  Morgan  family  until  1881  when  it 
was  sold  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  It  was  used  by  the  Conser- 
vatory for  about  three  years  and  was  then  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  building.  So  after  a duration  of  about  fifty  years  the 
most  attractive  of  the  early  dwellings  of  Oberlin  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  association,  became  a thing  of  the  past. 

Edith  Dickson. 
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Personal  Letter 

In  the  March  installment  of  Grandfather’s  Story,  President  Fair- 
child  relates  his  experience  and  that  of  his  brother  Henry,  at  the  time 
of  their  examination  by  the  Huron  Presbytery  and  the  refusal  of  that 
body  to  grant  them  license  to  preach.  A letter  written  to  Miss  Mary 
Kellogg  brings  out  more  clearly  the  situation,  and  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  the  strong  feeling  then  prevalent  against  Oberlin.  Presi- 
dent later  applied  to  the  Lorain  County  Association  and  received 
license  to  preach  and  was  “recommended  to  the  churches  of  Christ, 
in  whatever  field  the  Head  of  the  Church  may  cast  his  lot.”  For  the 
permission  to  reprint  the  letter  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Professor  James  T.  Fairchild. — Editor. 

Oberlin,  September,  21,  1840. 

When  I last  wrote  we  were  just  entering  upon  our  examinations 
and  Commencement.  They  are  all  past  now  and  things  move  on 
again  as  quietly  as  if  we  had  never  been  distracted  by  any  such  ex- 
citment.  The  mind  of  the  community  here  seems  like  a narrow  lake 
tossed  wildly  for  an  hour  by  the  passing  storm  and  all  is  smooth 
again.  Our  examinations  were  for  the  most  part  well  sustained.  We 
seem  to  be  improving  every  year  in  this  respect,  probably  because 
there  are  fewer  interruptions  in  study.  The  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement were  much  as  usual.  The  exercises  of  Tuesday,  the  first 
day,  I very  unexpectedly  had  the  honor  of  introducing  by  an  address 
to  the  alumni.  I had  expected  to  speak  the  evening  previous  but  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  arrangement.  The  Society  requested  my 
address  for  publication.  Perhaps  I shall  send  you  a copy  of  it  in  a 
few  days.  I do  not  expect  that  you  will  be  much  interested  in  it  it- 
self, but  you  will  regard  it  with  some  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  the 
author.  It  will  be  the  first  time  my  ideas  have  been  expressed  in  any 
plainer  form  than  my  own  sprawling  chirography,  and  this  is  sooner 
than  I intended,  but  let  it  pass  now.  Wednesday  morning  it  rained 
so  that  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel  (instead  of  the  big  tent) 
and  only  a small  part  of  the  multitude  here  could  attend.  The  after- 
noon was  pleasant,  and  all  went  as  usual.  In  the  evening  a concert 
was  given  by  the  choir.  Some  of  the  pieces  performed  were  cer- 
tainly splendid.  There  is  yet  an  item  of  information  which  perhaps 
you  will  not  listen  to  so  calmly  as  to  those  which  I have  just  related, 
and  yet  ’tis  just  as  true.  It  respects  myself,  too.  You  cannot  imagine 
what  it  is,  nor  could  I unless  I could  say  with  Virgil's  hero,  magna 
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pars  fui.  You  could  not  have  dreamed  that  your  “quiet  inoffensive 
James”  would  ever  be  branded  by  a grave  Presbytery  as  a heretic. 
But  the  truth  must  be  told,  unpleasant  as  it  is.  A heretic  I am.  A 
Presbytery  certainly  could  make  a mistake.  Now  must  I confess  still 
farther  and  tell  you  what  the  heresy  is?  Well  you  shall  know  it  all. 
In  my  last  letter  I told  you  that  my  brother  and  my  self  thought  of 
applying  to  the  Huron  Prebytery  for  licensure.  We  therefore 
equipped  ourselves  according  to  the  directory  with  sermons,  lectures, 
and  Latin  exegesis,  and  went  some  thirty-five  miles  to  meet  the  ec- 
clesiastics. We  presented  our  request  and  it  was  replied  that  they 
had  had  an  application  from  an  Oberlin  student,  Mr.  D.  for  ordina- 
tion. He  was  found  to  hold  heretical  sentiments,  and  of  course  was 
not  received.  They  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  converse  with  us  in  private  and  see  if  we  held  the  same  doc- 
trines. A committee  of  three  was  appointed.  After  due  consulta- 
tion we  were  summoned  into  their  presence,  and  subjected  to  a cate- 
chising. The  first  asked  if  we  “held  the  sentiments  maintained  at 
Oberlin,  and  believed  in  their  way  of  doing  things.”  We  told  them 
we  were  more  accustomed  to  telling  what  we  believed  than  whether 
we  believed  as  others  did.  They  questioned  us  for  more  than  two 
hours.  Some  of  our  particular  tenets  they  objected  to,  but  were  en- 
tirely unsuccessful  in  refuting.  After  much  talk  it  appeared  that 
“the  head  and  front  of  our  offending”  was  that  we  refused  to  join 
them  in  regarding  the  influence  of  Oberlin  as  pernicious.  They  would 
not  say  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  pernicious  to  their  way 
of  doing  things.  They  said  that  to  our  personal  sentiments  they  had 
not  much  to  object,  but  we  were  under  Oberlin  influence  and  that  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  us.  They  said  that  if  we  would  promise  to 
spend  the  next  year  at  Yale  or  Andover  they  would  lisence  us.  The) 
then  reported  to  the  Presbytery  that  as  we  differed  from  them  in 
manners  of  duty  and  practice,  and  belonged  to  a different  denomina- 
tion ( !)  and  sympathized  with  other  ecclesiastical  associations,  they 
thought  advisable  that  we  should  not  be  licensed.  This  was  then  dis- 
cussed very  warmly  in  the  Prebytery  for  three  hours  and  the  report 
adopted  by  a majority  of  six,  or  sixteen  to  ten — so  it  ended.  They 
professed  the  highest  regard  for  us  as  individuals,  but  Oberlin,  there 
was  the  rub.  As  I came  away  one  of  the  clergymen  came  to  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  said  that  he  voted  against  me  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  shut  me  out  of  the  ministry — he  hoped  I would  do  much  good  in 
the  world,  he  thought  I would,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  vote 
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against  my  admission  to  the  Presbytery.  So  strong  are  the  influ- 
ences of  a sectarian  spirit.  Another  came  to  me  as  I left  and  pro- 
mised if  I would  go  to  Yale  and  spend  the  coming  year  he  would  foot 
the  bill.  I thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  think  I shall  remain  independ- 
dent  of  his  bounty.  So  we  came  off  without  a license  and  were 
licensed  by  the  Lorain  Association  last  week.  One  thing  I hope  I 
shall  forever  be  saved  from  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  sect  and  the  party 
prejudice  with  which  the  church  is  cursed.  And  if  by  being  con- 
nected with  the  church  I debar  myself  from  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing as  a Christian  brother,  him  who  manifests  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man  although  he  cannot  say  shibboleth,  then  farewell  to  the 
church.  I can  have  no  sympathy  with  it.  This  story  I have  made 
too  long  but  I cannot  help  it  now.  If  you  would  renounce  me  for 
my  heresy  I am  afraid  I should  not  bear  it  so  calmly  as  I have  this. 

Your  own  honest, 

James. 
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Grandfather’s  Story 

(jn  arriving  I was  set  down  at  the  hotel  and  inquired  diligently 
for  Mr.  Kellogg’s  house.  As  a country  boy,  I never  thought  of 
stopping  at  the  hotel.  I wished  to  accomplish  directly  the  object  of 
my  coming,  assuming  that  there  would  be  welcome  for  me  there  and 
entertainment.  This  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  me  personally,  and  would  also  suit  the  leanness  of  my  purse. 
Miss  Kellogg’s  family  had  sold  their  home  in  Jamestown,  and  had 
rented  a small  house  until  they  should  leave  on  their  trip  down  the 
rivers.  I found  the  house  and  a pleasant  welcome.  After  spending 
the  three  remaining  days  of  the  week  and  the  following  Sabbath  in 
Jamestown  with  the  family,  I took  the  small  steamer,  the  William 
H.  Steward,  running  from  Jamestown  to  Mayville.  The  stage  then 
took  me  to  the  stage-road  on  the  lake  shore  at  Westfield,  where  I 
met  the  stage  line  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland.  Thus  I finished  mv 
journey  at  Quincy,  and  found  my  home  with  the  Densmore  family. 

In  this  place  I was  entirely  a stranger.  The  school  was  one 
established  by  Dr.  Densmore  for  his  own  children,  and  also  neigh- 
bors’ children  were  invited  in  to  help  bear  the  expense  and  receive  the 
opportunities. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  school  term  the  Kellogg 
family  remained  in  Jamestown,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  away, 
but  I had  no  opportunity  to  repeat  the  visit.  About  the  opening  of 
winter  they  embarked  in  their  flat-boat,  with  a few  other  travelers 
and  business  men,  and  went  on  down  to  Cincinnati  at  the  slow  rate 
of  a river  flat-boat.  This  was  guided  by  a long  oar  extending  from 
the  stern,  but  was  moved  by  the  current  of  the  river,  the  speed  not 
exceeding  three  miles  an  hour. 

The  only  communication  between  the  school-room  and  flat- 
boat  was,  of  course,  by  the  ordinary  mail,  which  allowed  the  passage 
of  several  letters.  This  was  an  improvement  on  previous  opportuni- 
ties. My  habit  was  immediately  after  breakfast  to  go  to  the  post- 
office  and  ask  for  a letter,  which  came  not  always  every  day.  Of 
course  the  appearance  of  this  letter  became  very  familiar  to  me. 
One  night  I dreamed  that  I went  to  the  post-office  and  found  the 
usual  letter  addressed  to  me,  but  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss 
Kellogg’s  brother.  When  I opened  the  letter  I found  an  account  of 
how  Miss  Kellogg  had  fallen  overboard  and  been  drowned.  It  was 
a very  distinct  dream.  In  the  morning,  as  usual,  I went  to  the 
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post-office  and  inquired  for  the  usual  letter.  It  was  handed  out  and 
in  the  handwriting  of  her  brother.  It  was  never  my  habit  to  place 
much  confidence  in  dreams,  hence  I opened  the  letter  without  much 
perturbation  and  found  the  letter  inside  written  by  Miss  Kellogg 
herself  and  containing  no  account  of  any  tragic  occurrence.  The 
early  cold  of  the  winter  had,  contrary  to  usual  occurrence,  obstructed 
the  lower  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi,  so  that  any  further  progress 
by  river  was  out  of  the  immediate  prospect.  The  family,  therefore, 
was  obliged  to  take  a house  in  Cincinnati  and  await  the  opening  of 
navigation.  Miss  Kellogg  obtained  the  chance  to  teach  school  for 
these  three  months. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  I closed  my  school  in  Quincy  and 
found  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Oberlin  with  a traveler  and  his 
team,  who  chanced  to  come  along.  Thus,  after  three  days  and  three 
nights,  I was  once  more  at  my  home  in  Brownhelm,  and  later  at 
my  old  room  and  work  in  Oberlin. 

The  Kellogg  family  remained  at  Cincinnati  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1839,  and  about  that  time  a brief  vacation 
occurred  in  our  Theological  study,  and  Cincinnati  was  only  three 
hundred  miles  away,  while  the  Louisiana  home,  soon  to  be,  was 
three  thousand  miles  distant.  A friend  and  classmate  of  mine,  who 
always  had  money  in  his  pocket — contrary  to  the  general  Oberlin 
style — offered  to  lend  me  enough  to  make  this  journey  to  Cincinnati, 
and  I decided  it  too  rare  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  and  so  I took 
stage  to  Cleveland  and  thence  by  Ohio  Canal  to  Portsmouth.  It 
was  after  the  middle  of  the  week  when  we  set  out  from  Cleveland. 
It  was  a leisurely  way  of  traveling.  The  moving  power  was  two 
horses,  attached  to  a tow  line,  with  a boy  riding  the  rear  animal. 
The  rate  was  about  a man’s  moderate  walk,  making  in  a day  and  a 
night  something  like  fifty  miles.  I had  been  trained  through  child- 
hood to  keep  the  Sabbath,  hence,  as  Saturday  night  came  on  and  we 
were  reaching  New  Philadelphia,  I disembarked  there  about  nine 
o’clock.  My  plan  had  been  to  spend  the  Sabbath  here,  but  the  next 
packet-boat  would  arrive  about  nine  o’clock  Sunday  evening,  anti, 
as  the  water  was  sinking  daily,  it  seemed  unwise  to  wait  longer.  I 
had  attended  a German  church  service  and  sermon,  and  was  ready 
at  any  moment  to  take  the  boat.  I compromised  with  my  conscience 
by  reckoning  that  if  the  packet  came  at  nine  o’clock,  I should  have 
spent  a twenty-four-hours  for  a Sabbath.  It  came  at  just  about 
that  time,  and  I went  aboard  and  in  due  time  found  myself  at  Ports- 
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mouth  and  on  an  Ohio  River  steamer  bound  for  Cincinnati.  I was 
little  used  to  cities,  and  had  never  been  in  a place  as  large  as  Cleve- 
land till  on  this  journey,  but  I bad  the  street  address  and  repaired 
at  once  to  a point  on  Elm  Street  between  Seventh  and  George,  and 
Miss  Kellogg  met  me  at  the  door.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  and  I 
decided  to  remain  there  over  the  Sabbath  and  take  the  stage-coach 
Monday  for  the  homeward  way.  The  family  were  making  their 
last  arrangements  for  taking  their  trip  through  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  toward  the  South.  Their  conveyance  was  a carriage  for 
the  family  and  a teaming-wagon  for  their  goods.  They  left  on  their 
long  journey  of  seven  weeks  to  Minden,  La.,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  I 'left  for  Cleveland.  This  was  our  last  meeting  until  Novem- 
ber of  1841,  nearly  two  and  a half  years  later,  during  which  time 
the  slow  exchange  of  letters  continued  as  before. 

The  mail  was  faithful  but  somewhat  exorbitant  in  its  charges, 
which  was  an  item  to  a poor  student.  It  was  customary  for  a 
gentleman,  corresponding  with  a lady,  to  pay  postage  both  ways. 
Miss  Kellogg  sometimes  undertook  to  get  a brother  to  mail  her  letter 
and  thus  secure  its  prepayment,  but  this  was  unusual.  The  quarter 
was  not  always  in  my  pocket  when  the  mail  came  in,  and  once  1 
remember  that  I left  my  pocket-knife  in  pawn  with  the  Oberlin  post- 
master in  order  to  secure  the  coveted  letter.  It  was  later  redeemed. 

Our  Theological  Commencement  occurred  late  in  August,  1841, 
and  my  brother  Henry  was  married  the  week  following.  This 
event  naturally  stimulated  my  purpose  to  carry  out  my  own  promise 
with  Miss  Kellogg.  It  seemed  natural  that  I should  make  the  com- 
ing winter  vacation,  when  I could  be  spared  from  college  duties,  the 
occasion  for  my  wedding  journey.  But  time  was  not  all  that  was 
needed.  Money  also  was  very  necessary,  and  I had  no  provision 
for  this  extraordinary  outlay.  My  father’s  property  was  in  a farm, 
and  it  was  rare  that  he  obtained  sufficient  money  to  furnish  me 
with  such  a sum.  But  a fellow  student  appeared,  who  had  money 
due  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  proposed  to  give  me  an  order  on  his 
debtor  for  something  over  two  hundred  dollars  which  would  furnish 
me  sufficient  funds.  I also  had  perhaps  thirty  dollars  which  I took 
from  Oberlin. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  4,  I left  home  by  stage  for 
Cleveland  and  engaged  passage  on  the  packet-boat  to  Portsmouth, 
via  Ohio  Canal.  My  plan  involved  a journey,  going  and  returning, 
of  nearly  seven  thousand  miles,  Ohio  Canal,  Ohio  River  to  Cairo. 
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Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  then  the  Red  River  of  the  South 
into  Caddo  Parish  to  the  town  of  Minden,  and  through  the  darkest 
portion  of  the  slave  region  of  the  country,  the  same  direction  which 
the  criminal  emigration  of  the  country  took.  The  young  traveler 
was  a Yankee  boy,  brought  up  in  a Christian  family  and  neighbor- 
hood, who  had  been  educated  for  seven  years  at  Oberlin,  a grand 
center  of  anti-slavery  influence.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  country 
were  traversed  which  were  in  extreme  antagonism  on  nearly  all 
points  of  Christian  civilization,  and  the  journey  afforded  opportunity 
for  strange  and  startling  experiences. 

The  packet  took  me  from  Cleveland  Monday  evening  and 
carried  me  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  where  I arrived  Friday  after- 
noon during  a pleasant  portion  of  the  early  autumn.  I found  it  a 
delightful  journey.  Canal  travel  is  utterly  beyond  the  experience 
of  modern  times,  but  it  had  its  attractions.  It  was  safe  and  quiet 
and  afforded  chances  for  making  pleasant  acquaintances  among  the 
travelers.  When  I reached  Cincinnati,  I found  that  no  boats  were 
leaving  for  the  South  on  account  of  the  prevalence  at  Natchez, 
Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans  of  yellow  fever  in  an  especially  viru- 
lent form.  Nothing  remained  but  to  wait  patiently  for  favorable 
news  from  the  South.  It  was  the  expectation  that  yellow  fever 
would  disappear  immediately  upon  the  early  autumn  frosts.  I 
remained  in  Cincinnati  two  weeks,  until  October  25th,  three  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  my  journey. 

(to  be  continued) 
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THE  BEN  GREET  PLAYERS. 
Seldom  is  offered  so  excellent  an 
opportunity  for  comparative  study  of 
the  old  drama  as  that  made  possible 
by  the  recent  appearance  of  the  Ben 
Greet  Players.  Monday  evening 
March  16,  brought  a revival  of  Gold- 
smith’s “She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or 
The  Mistakes  of  a Night,”  followed 
on  Tuesday  by  an  excellent  perform- 
ance of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
Goldsmith’s  delightful  comedy  of 
eighteenth  century  manners  is  so 
familiar  that  an  exposition  of  the 
“fable”  would  be  gratuitous.  Tony 
Lumpkin,  “Mamma,”  “Cousin  Con,” 
winsome  Kate  Hardcastle,  the  iras- 
cible but  kindly  Squire — fine  Old 
English  Gentleman  that  he  is  ! — and 
Hastings  and  Marlow,  young  London 
bloods,  tie-wigged  and  red-heeled,  are 
as  dear  to  true  disciples  of  that 
“Gentlest  name 

That  linked  itself  with  loftiest  names 

[of  old 

By  right  and  might  of  loving” 
as  are  the  Boabdils,  Merrythoughts. 
Brisks,  Lady  Froths  and  Sir  Fopling 
Flutters  of  that  elder 
“Giant  race  before  the  flood.” 
Mr.  Greet  as  Tony  Lumpkin  was 
frankly  disappointing.  He  played  in 
the  spirit  of  burlesque  and  pure  farce 
a role  which  is  the  quintessence  of 
mellow  comedy.  Swishing  of  coat 
tails,  enunciation  suggesting  at  times 
the  insistent  clatter  of  single  stick 
play,  and  the  interpolation  of  lines 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  text  may 
suffice  for  Hans  Boobykin,  clown,  but 
not  for  Tony  Lnmpkin,  rogue  and  de- 
licious humorist.  The  richness  and 
soundness  of  Goldsmith’s  rollicking 
fun  loses  much  of  its  effect  when 
treated  as  mere  farce.  We  have  seen 
Mr.  Greet  do  much  better  work. 


Mr.  Rosmer — remembered  pleas- 
antly as  a most  admirable  “Every- 
man”— gave  us  a manly,  dignified 
Marlow.  He  played  the  sharply  con- 
trasted scenes  of  his  role  with  poise 
and  rather  unusual  discrimination. 
He  has  an  excellent  voice,  and  while 
strongly  individualizing  his  lines 
failed  at  no  time  of  the  necessary 
subordination.  Mr.  Sydney  Green- 
street  as  Squire  Hardcastle  gave  a 
painstaking  and  artistic  study.  Iras- 
cible, but  never  noisy,  dignified,  but 
never  pompous,  he  drew  with  care 
and  precision  a very  satisfying  re- 
presentation of  that  warm-hearted, 
courtly,  country  gentleman  of  broad 
acres  and  broader  hospitality,  in 
whom  is  epitomized  one  phase  of 
English  life  just  prior  to  1798.  Spec- 
ial mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  minor  roles— the  servants  in 
particular  constituting  excellent  char- 
acter studies. 

This  interesting  revival  of  one  of 
the  best  of  the  few  really  good  sur- 
vivals of  eighteenth  century  drama 
makes  us  wish  for  more.  As  a study 
of  manners  alone  the  Georgian  com- 
edy is  extremely  entertaining,  and 
when  there  is  added  the  sunny  humor 
of  him 

“Who  wrote  like  an  angel 

And  talked  like  poor  Poll,” 
the  wain  of  Thespis  himself  could 
offer  little  more.  A comparison  of  the 
best  comedy  of  manners  of  today — if 
such  there  be!— and  this  glimpse  of 
Ranelagh  and  the  Pantheon,  Spring 
Gardens  and  the  dear  “Gothic”  Grot- 
to leaves  one  with  a feeling  stronger 
than  suspicion  that  perhaps  after  all 
the  pessimism  of  Aristophanes,  Sid- 
ney, and  bluff  old  Colley  Cibber  may 
not  be  wholly  without  justification. 

In  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  at- 
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tention  naturally  centered  on  Mr. 
Greet’s  Shylock.  As  he  read  the 
familiar  lines,  the  powerful,  cruelly- 
wronged,  intensely  subjective  patri- 
arch of  Irving  and  Mansfield,  bearing 
manfully  against  a burden  of  age- 
long racial  hatred  and  relentless  per- 
secution for  all  that  makes  life  en- 
durable became  the  implacable  incar- 
nation of  simple  revenge,  the  literal, 
thoroughly  objective  personification 
of  the  Mosaic  law’s  utmost  letter. 
It  was  a strong  and  withal  a consis- 
tent piece  of  creative  work.  Tempered 
naturally  by  Elizabethan  tradition. 
Mr.  Greet  gave  us  his  conception  of 
the  typical  Jew  of  the  Globe  and  the 
Curtain,  who  with  conventional  red 
wig  and  rant, 

"a  bitter  beast  of  bale,” 
provided  riotous  sport  for  the  Bank- 
side  prentices.  Mr.  Greet’s  Shylock 
was  an  interesting  and  effective  rather 
than  a great  portrayal.  The  same 
tendency  that  wrought  the  pure  gold 
of  Tony  Lumpkins’  humor  into  the 
baser  metal  of  burlesque  here  worked 
the  utterly  inappropriate  comedy  of 
the  first  part  of  the  trial  scene  and 
the  crude  sharpening  of  the 
knife.  In  contrast  to  these  obtru- 
sions one  noted  with  gratitude  an 
apparently  studied  subordination  of 
the  lines  when  Portia  held  the  stage. 
This  was  hardly  to  be  expected  when 
Mr.  Greet’s  analysis  of  his  role  be- 
came evident  and  was  consequently 
all  the  more  satisfying.  For  evenly 
balanced,  clear,  and  extremely  intel- 
ligent reading  of  Portia’s  lines  Miss 
Rooke  deserved  and  received  much 
commendation.  The  famous  admoni- 
tion in  the  trial  was  particularly  well 
interpreted.  Mr.  Rosmer’s  attractive 
personality  again  provided  an  ade- 
quate foil  to  the  leading  male  part, 
and  when  it  is  conceded  that  he 
realized  his  opportunities  in  the  cas- 


ket scene,  and  wooed  fair  Belmont  in 
ardor  and  with  discretion,  little  re- 
mains to  be  pointed.  Mr.  Vivian,  as 
Arragon  gave  a capital  characteriza- 
tion— the  very  ether  of  volatilized 
foppery.  Miss  Lucia  Cole  as  Jessica 
was  pleasing,  though  perfectly  con- 
ventional— a criticism  equally  applic- 
able to  the  other  members  of  the  cast. 

All  in  all  this  visit  of  the  company 
was  a success,  and  we  anticipate  their 
return  engagement  in  June.  Let  us 
roundel  with  Master  Robert  Her- 
risk.  Parson  and  Gentleman, 

“My  Ben ! 

Or  come  again, 

Or  send  to  us 

Thy  wits’  great  overplus; 

But  teach  us  yet 
Wisely  to  husband  it, 

Lest  we  that  talent  spend ; 

And  having  once  brought  to  an 

[end 

That  precious  stock, — the  store, 
Of  such  a wit  the  the  world 
[should  have  no  more.” 
Philip  D.  Sherman. 


BASKETBALL  SEASON  OF  1908. 

The  varsity  basketball  season  of 
1908  has  been  an  exceptionally  inter- 
esting one.  At  its  beginning  there 
was  an  unusual  number  of  strong 
candidates  for  positions  on  the  team 
and  the  consistent  and  determined  ef- 
forts of  the  majority  of  these  men 
for  recognition  was  a large  factor  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  team. 
Even  as  the  team  of  regulars  grad- 
ually evolved  competition  did  not 
wane,  and  with  a man  of  almost 
equal  ability  always  ready  to  step  in- 
to his  place  no  regular  felt  that  he 
could  safely  let  down  in  his  work. 
With  all  this  rivalry  there  has  existed 
only  the  very  best  spirit  thruout  the 
entire  squad.  A spirit  of  “give  and 
take”  and  may  the  best  man  represent 
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Oberlin.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in 
every  branch  of  athletics  and  if  the 
men  of  Oberlin  will  quietly  resolve 
that  once  started  in  a line  of  sport 
they  will  never  quit  until  the  last 
game  of  the  season,  nay  more,  until 
they  have  made  a place  for  them- 
selves on  the  team  and  played  in  the 
last  contest  of  their  Senior  year,  then 
Oberlin  will  never  fail  to  be  repre- 
sented by  men  and  by  teams  of  which 
to  be  proud. 

If  proof  of  this  statement  is  nec- 
essary consider  the  personnel  and  the 
record  of  the  basketball  team  of  1908. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the 
team  was  strong  only  in  the  number 
of  candidates.  It  was  not  until  the 
eastern  trip,  February  13th  to  15th 
that  the  team  really  found  itself. 
Though  we  lost  the  easier  games  of 
the  trip,  those  to  Colgate  and  Ham- 
ilton, the  last  game,  that  with  the 
strong  team  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  by  far  the  hardest  game 
of  the  trip,  was  won  by  Oberlin  with 
the  remarkable  score  of  14  to  9.  This 
was  the  first  defeat  of  the  season 
suffered  by  Rochester  on  its  home 
lloor.  Although  Yale,  Williams, 
Syracuse  and  Cornell  had  previously 
appeared  on  the  Rochester  floor,  not 
only  the  impartial  observers  but  even 
the  Rochester  press  agreed  that  the 
Oberlin  game  was  the  fastest  and 
cleanest  game  seen  in  Rochester  this 
season. 

Returning  to  Oberlin  our  entire 
squad  again  began  work  for  the  re- 
turn game  with  Colgate.  Although 
the  first  five  men  had  undoubtedly 
been  found,  all  worked  with  a will 
to  turn  the  tables  on  Colgate.  We 
were  successful.  The  same  zeal  and 
loyalty  carried  us  to  victory  over 
Ohio  State  University  and  Reserve  in 
two  of  the  fastest,  cleanest  and  most 
intensely  exciting  contests  ever  seen 


in  Oberlin.  In  spite  of  the  fierceness 
of  these  games,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Oberlin  was  many  times  behind  in 
the  score,  our  men  never  forgot  that 
they  were  gentlemen  and  sportsmen. 
It  is  for  this  fact  more  than  because 
they  actually  won  victories  that  we 
are  really  proud  of  them.  That  they 
also  had  the  nerve  and  endurance  to 
pull  ahead  and  finally  win  out  can 
only  increase  the  admiration  which 
we  would  have  felt  for  them  even 
though  they  had  lost. 

The  student  body,  Coach  John 
Olmstead,  the  College  and  the  com- 
munity are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
Oberlin  College  Varsity  Basketball 
Team  of  1908. 

But  not  only  do  the  men  who 
worked  for  places  on  the  team  de- 
serve credit  for  our  successful  sea- 
son, appreciation  of  the  faithful  work 
of  Mr.  Olmstead  as  coach  is  due  him. 
He  has  been  able  to  arouse  the  loy- 
alty of  his  men  in  a way  that  few 
coaches  can  do. 

As  captain,  Hugh  Smith  has  made 
an  ideal  leader.  Always  cool  and 
in  command  of  himself,  he  was  able 
in  an  unusual  way  to  command  and 
lead  his  men.  Captain  Smith’s  quiet, 
manly  earnestness  was  characteristic. 
His  graduation  will  mean  a great  loss 
to  Oberlin  athletics.  Burton,  Ward 
and  Evans,  also  seniors  will  prove 
a very  great  loss  to  basketball-  The 
playing  of  all  of  these  men  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Turning  to  next  years’  prospects 
we  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
election  of  W.  R.  Morrison,  1910,  to 
the  captaincy  of  the  basketball  team 
of  1909.  Morrison’s  work  this  season 
although  it  was  his  first  on  Varsity, 
was  so  thoroughly  consistent  and  re- 
liable that  lie  fully  merits  the  honor 
which  his  team-mates  have  thrust  up- 
on him.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his 
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ability  to  lead.  With  Gray  the  star 
left  forward  of  this  pear,  Pendleton 
and  Ament  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  this  year’s  squad  and  the  re- 
inforcements which  will  come  from 
this  year’s  fast  freshman  team,  Cap- 
tain Morrison  will  be  the  leader  of 
another  basketball  team  sure  to  bring 
honor  to  Oberlin. 

In  closing  this  review  of  our  sea- 
son it  seems  to  me  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though an  unusual  number  of  our 
games  were  exceedingly  close  and 
consequently  exciting  our  home  audi- 
ences never  forgot  to  show  truly 
sportsmanlike  spirit.  The  fine  plays  of 
visiting  teams  were  not  only  appre- 
ciated but  applauded.  It  certainly  is 
a cause  for  self  congratulation  that 
no  visiting  team  found  any  grounds 
for  complaint  in  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  either  our  players  or 
our  audiences. — Review,  March  19. 


OBERLIN’S  PROSPECTIVE 
PARK  SYSTEM. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  has  been 
giving  valuable  assistance  to  Oberlin 
in  the  hope  of  making  Oberlin’s  pre- 
sent defacement  a thing  of  beauty. 
Plum  Creek  has  many  possibilities 
which  have  been  allowed  to  go  un- 
recognized. The  idea  of  converting 
the  banks  of  this  modest  stream, 
which  practically  flows  through  the 
entire  length  of  Oberlin,  into  a park 
system,  was  originally  the  hope  of 
Professor  A.  A.  Wright,  Judge  John 
Steele,  and  Professor  G.  W.  Shurt- 
leff,  but  the  plan  seemed  too  far  in 
advance  of  their  time.  Now  the  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society,  which  has 
for  its  president,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  John- 
ston, has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  al- 
ready much  has  been  done  toward  the 
scheme.  The  old  skating  rink,  known 
as  Lee’s  Consolation  Park,  has  been 


purchased  and  given  to  the  village 
for  park  purposes  and  gifts  of  land 
bordering  on  the  creek  have  also  been 
made.  The  plan  is  for  the  town  to 
own  as  far  as  possible,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
creek,  which  property  is  to  be  laid 
out  in  walks  and  drives,  and  to  be 
kept  open  to  the  public.  The  system 
would  begin  with  the  cemetery,  take- 
in  the  Arboretum,  which  is  already 
much  used  as  a park,  then  follow  the 
stream  as  it  makes  its  way  through 
the  village,  and  finally  end  a short 
distance  beyond  the  corporation  line 
at  the  east.  The  plan  looks  far  into 
the  future  for  its  completion,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  a thing  so  desirable 
w-ill  make  its  own  appeal  and  that 
Oberlin  may  indeed  become  one  of 
the  most  attractive  residence  villages 
in  northern  Ohio. 

GIFTS  TO  BEREA  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  just 
made  a provisional  gift  to  the  right 
persons  at  the  right  time.  The  $200,- 
000  which  the  philanthropists  has 
promised  to  Berea  College  on  condi- 
tion that  the  institution  raise  a like 
sum  elsewhere  will  not  only  enable 
Berea  to  continue  educating  negroes 
under  the  fanatical  laws  of  Kentucky, 
but  the  endowment  will  also  operate 
quite  as  much  to  maintain  at  its  pre- 
sent high  level  the  unique  work  of 
this  sturdy  mountain  school.  As  the 
teacher  of  the  three  million  men  and 
women  of  almost  pure  British  stock- 
in  “the  mountainous  backyards  of 
eight  states,”  Berea  can  file  an  unus- 
ually strong  claim  with  the  Real 
American.  There  is  a peculiar  ap- 
propriateness in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  latest 
benefaction.” — New  York  Herald. 

At  the  Congregational  Club  held 
at  Hotel  St.  Denis  in  New  York  City, 
President  Frost  announced  “that  $80,- 
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000  had  already  been  subscribed  to 
the  adjustment  fund  of  Berea,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $200,000  pledged  by  An- 
drew Carnegie.”  Dr.  Amory  H. 
Bradford  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  introduced 
President  Frost  as  a “man  who  was 
doing  a great  work  for  the  present 
day  Lincolns  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Kentucky.”  The  painting 
of  the  “Boy  Lincoln”  by  Eastman 
Johnson  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  college  by  Mrs.  Mary  Billings 
French  of  New  York  City  who  “con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  institution 
was  the  most  fitting  to  own  the  paint- 
ing, and  so  purchased  it  and  present- 
ed it  to  the  college.” 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  ENGAGE- 
MENTS FOR  MARCH. 

On  the  second  of  March  the  Presi- 
dent had  part  in  the  services  of  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  A.  W.  Staub  to  the 
ministry  and  to  foreign  missionary 
service. 

On  March  3d  he  lectured  at  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  on  “The  Fine  Art  of  Liv- 
ing.” 

On  March  6,  spoke  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Elyria  Board  of  Commerce. 

On  March  10,  appeared  in  the  Pur- 
due University  lecture  course,  at 
Lafayette,  Indiana;  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  dinner,  at  the 
I-afayette  Club,  President  Stone,  and 
several  members  of  the  Facultv  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

March  13  he  lectured  before  the 
Wimodausian  Club  of  Cleveland,  on 
“The  New  Puritanism.” 

On  March  18,  lectured  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Men’s 
Club  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

March  23,  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  at  his  house,  Mr.  Har- 
rington of  the  English  Department 


giving  his  presentation  of  Browning’s 
“The  Ring  and  the  Book.” 

March  25  and  26,  attended  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Colleges  of  the  Interior, 
held  with  the  Milwaukec-Downer 
College,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

March  27  and  28,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Central  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  Chicago,  and  also  presided 
at  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Association  of  College  Presidents 
and  Deans  of  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation. 

March  31,  attended  a specially 
called  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Foundation  in  New  York; 
and  was  present  at  the  special  dinner 
given  by  the  Playground  Association 
of  America,  to  meet  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  concerts  in  the  Artist  course 
during  the  past  month  were  given  by 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of 
Chicago,  February  26,  the  Adamowski 
Trio,  March  3,  and  Mr.  Josef  Hof- 
mann, pianist,  March  to- 

The  program  of  the  Thomas  Or- 
chestra was  as  follows : 

Overture  to  “Euryanthe”  Weber 
Symphony,  E Flat,  (Kochel  543), 

M osar  I 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto 
Finale 

Lyric  suite,  Opus  54,  Grieg 

Shepherd’s  Boy 
Norwegian  Rustic  March 
Nocturne 

March  of  the  Dwarfs 
Prelude  to  “The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun”  Debussy 
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Vorspiel  to  Lohengrin — 

Bacchanale  from  Tannhaeuser — 

Wagner 

Capriccio  Espagnol,  Opus  34, 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

This  program  was  not  in  any  way 
a remarkable  one,  and  some  regret 
was  expressed  that  it  contained  no 
work  of  the  first  class  and  very  few 
novelties  that  could  be  called  espec- 
ially interesting. 

The  works  selected  were  well  con- 
trived to  display  the  virtuosity  of  the 
orchestra,  and  the  performance  was 
certainly  as  brilliant  as  one  often 
hears.  Mozart’s  music,  with  all  its 
grace  and  serenity,  sounds  a little 
tame  in  comparison  with  the  work  of 
men  who  stand  nearer  to  our  time  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  date.  We  should 
not  blind  ourselves,  however,  to 
those  qualities  that  have  kept  Mozart’s 
music  fresh  through  so  many  genera- 
tions, and  a performance  so  perfect 
as  that  given  by  Mr.  Stock  and  his 
men  is  able  to  afford  one  who  adjusts 
his  mind  to  it  a very  keen  and  cer- 
tainly a very  wholesome  delight. 

The  number  that  was  anticipated 
with  the  most  curiosity  was  De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon  of  a Faun,” — 
a musical  commentary  on  Mallarme’s 
“symbolist”  poem  of  the  same  title. 
The  poem  seeks  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a landscape,  nymph-haunted, 
and  full  of  strange  scents  and  colors, 
as  it  appears  to  the  dim  memory  of  a 
half-human  creature  of  the  earth. 
The  music,  true  to  Debussy’s  invari- 
able style,  seeks  to  give  a sort  of  im- 
pressionist effect,  by  dissolving  mel- 
ody, rhythm  and  form  in  a misty,  in- 
coherent maze  of  variegated  harmon- 
ies. 

The  Spanish  Caprice  by  the  vet- 
eran Russian  composer  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff was  a somewhat  rambling 
composition,  which  seemed  to  depend 
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for  its  interest  upon  startling  and 
fantastic  tone  combinations.  The 
Grieg  numbers,  which  were  orchestral 
arrangements  of  piano  pieces,  had 
the  charm  of  melody  and  rich  har- 
nonic  color  that  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  this  composer’s  music.  The 
Wagner  numbers  have  been  heard 
here  a number  of  times,  although 
they  bear  many  repetitions.  The 
splendid  overture  to  “Euryanthe” 
made  a powerful  opening,  for  it  was 
played  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra  at  every 
point  was  that  of  a band  of  the  first 
class,  and  Mr.  Stock  showed  him- 
self if  not  the  wisest  of  program 
makers,  certainly  a very  masterful 
conductor. 


The  Adamowski  Trio  consists  of 
Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski,  violinist; 
Mr.  Joseph  Adomowski  ’cellist;  and 
Mrs.  Szumowska-Adamowski  pianist. 
This  program  was  given : 

1 . Trio  (In  memory  of  Nicholas 

Rubinstein)  Tchaikovsky 

1.  Pezzo  elegiaco 

2.  Tema  con  variazioni 

3.  Finale  e coda 

2.  ’Cello  Solos 

a.  Romance 

b.  Tarantelle 

3.  Piano  Solos 

a.  Nocturne  C minor 

b.  Etude  F major 

c.  Rhapsody  No.  6 

4.  Violin  Solos 

a.  Melodie  Paderewski 

b.  La  Ronde  des  Lutins  Bazzini 

5.  Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Trio 

Goldmark 

The  members  of  this  company  are 
all  players  of  very  high  reputation. 
Their  ensemble  work  was  exceedingly 
fine.  Their  solo  playing,  while  ex- 
cellent and  at  times  brilliant,  pre- 
sented no  features  that  call  for  es- 


Arensky 

Cossmann 

Chopin 

Chopin 

Liszt 
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pecial  remark.  Their  selections  were 
not  of  great  interest,  and  a few  of 
the  numbers  were  decidly  common- 
place. 

By  far  the  strongest  work  on  the 
program  was  the  trio  written  by 
Tchaikovsky  in  honor  of  his  departed 
friend  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  the  fam- 
ous pianist,  brother  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  Anton  Rubinstein.  It  is  a 
work  that  is  profoundly  felt,  on  the 
whole  a little  too  severe  to  seize  the 
interest  at  the  first  hearing,  and  yet, 
in  the  second  and  third  movements 
particularly,  containing  many  pas- 
sages of  the  highest  order  of  beauty 
and  pathos.  The  magnificent  close 
cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  The  work 
was  played  with  great  precision  and 
finish,  and  with  especially  thoughtful 
musicianship  in  the  balance  of  the 
parts. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  played  the  fol- 
lowing program : 

Prelude  and  Fugue — A minor 

Bach-Liszt 

Rondo  Capriccioso 

Mendelssohn 

Sonata  Appassionata 

Beethoven 

Ballade — A flat  major 
Fantasie  Impromptu 
Mazurka— B flat  minor 
Scherzo — B flat  minor 

Chopin 

Feuerzauber 

Winterstuerme 

From  the  Opera  “Walkuere” 
Overture — ‘Tannhaeuser” 

Wagner 

This  recital  was  of  the  most  re- 
markable character,  one  of  the  finest 
performances  of  the  kind  ever  given 
in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Hofmann,  who 
played  in  public  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
was  a celebrity  at  ten,  escaped  the 
fate  of  most  “wonder  children,”  and 
is  now  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty- 


one  in  the  first  rank  of  pianist.  He  is 
one  of  those,  not  so  common  as  they 
ought  to  be  among  famous  players, 
who  charm  even  more  than  they  as- 
tonish, who  deem  it  their  first  con- 
cern to  pay  homage  to  the  composer. 
His  marvelous  technique  can  hardly 
escape  remark  even  in  this  age  of 
great  technicians,  but  the  comment 
after  hearing  him  is  not  upon  his 
cleverness  and  dexterity,  but  upon 
the  beauty  of  his  tone,  the  perfection 
of  his  shading,  the  rare  distinction  of 
his  style.  His  playing  is  highly  in- 
tellectual, by  which  is  meant  that  he 
grasps  the  essential  character  of 
each  composition  and  makes  every 
detail  tributary  to  the  controlling 
idea.  His  Rondo  Capriccioso  was 
the  daintiest,  most  fairy-like  thing 
imaginable;  the  Sonata  Appassionata 
a creation  of  rugged  grandeur  and 
fiery  intensity;  his  Chopin  in  the 
highest  degree  poetic  and  warmly 
colored;  the  Tannhaeuser  overture  an 
extraordinary  display  of  technical 
power. 

Every  number  was  familiar,  but 
each  seemed  endowed  with  a new 
charm.  In  every  case  the  interpre- 
tation was  that  of  a master.  With 
all  Mr.  Hofmann’s  fascinating  brilli- 
ancy there  is  nothing  extravagant. 
His  playing  is  free  from 
sentimentality  or  sensationalism.  His 
delicacy  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  force.  Few  players  have  so  wide 
a range  of  nuance.  Even  to  experi- 
enced musicians  his  playing  was  in- 
structive and  to  all  thoroughly  de- 
lightful. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


REUNION  NOTES. 

A special  feature  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  will  be  the  reunion 
of  the  Glee  Club  men,  and  the  con- 
cert which  the  united  clubs  will  give. 
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An  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  all 
the  former  Glee  Club  singers  possi- 
ble here  for  the  occasion,,  and  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  members 
of  the  quartettes  for  each  year.  The 
first  concert  by  the  regular  college 
Glee  Club  will  be  given  Friday  even- 
ing, and  the  second  by  the  old  glee 
clubs  will  be  Monday  evening. 

The  indications  are  now  that 
thirty-five  or  forty  members  of  the 
class  of  1896  will  be  in  Oberlin  for 
the  J908  Reunion.  Any  members  of 
the  class  desiring  accomodations  with 
the  class  during  Commencement  week 
will  please  kindly  advise  F.  P.  Loo- 
mis, United  States  National  Bank 
Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

A partial  list  of  speakers  for  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Oberlin 
College  has  been  announced  as  fol- 
lows : 

Conference  on  college  education, 
Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  University 
of  Chicago ; Miss  Marion  Talbot, 
dean  of  women,  University  of  Chi- 
cago ; dedication  of  the  Finney  Me- 
morial Chapel,  addresses  by  Cass 
Gilbert,  the  architect,  of  New  York, 
and  William  C.  Cochran  of  Cincin- 
nati ; conference  on  civic  on  civic 
and  economic  problems,  “The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Civic  Conscience,” 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  Cleveland,  O. 
Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  and  Nor- 
man Hapgood  of  New  York  will  al- 
so deliver  addresses. 


OUTLINES  OF  TRAINING 
CLASS  STUDIES 
LUKE  XVIII-XXIV. 

Introductory.  From  the  18th  chap- 
ter of  Luke  on,  there  is  comparatively 
little  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  is 
peculiar  to  Luke;  and  these  peculiar 
passages  permit  a relatively  brief 
treatment. 
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I The  Parable  of  the  Unrighteous 
Judge.  Luke  18:  1-8. 

The  single  clear  lesson  of  this 
parable  is  the  absolute  necessity  of 
persevering  prayer  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  figure  of  the  unright- 
eous judge  need  make  no  difficulty, 
for  Christ’s  thought  is  one  of  con- 
trast rather  than  of  comparison.  And 
here,  once  again,  the  details  of  the 
parable  cannot  be  pressed.  Its  les- 
son is  thus  briefly  put  by  Adeney:  ”If 
even  a bad  judge  will  listen  to  per- 
sistent pleading,  how  much  more  will 
the  just  and  merciful  God.  If  the 
judge  will  do  this  for  an  unknown 
widow,  how  much  more  will  God  for 
his  own  people.”  Much  discussion 
has  gathered  about  Christ’s  final  com- 
ment, “Howbeit,  when  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on 
the  earth?”  The  passage  says  liter- 
ally, “the  faith which  seems  to 
imply  “the  faith  that  is  requisite  for 
this  persistent  prayer.” 

II  The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  Publican.  Luke  18:  9-14. 

Jesus  is  here  illustrating  the  impos- 
sibility of  true  prayer  in  the  case  of 
the  self-righteous,  contrasting  such 
false  worship  with  the  humble,  peni- 
tent spirit  that  must  permeate  true 
prayer.  The  very  essence  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  the  childlike  sense 
of  dependence  and  need,  coupled  with 
a childlike  faith.  The  man  who 
comes  with  the  merely  self-righteous 
spirit  to  prayer  can  do  nothing  but 
thank  God  for  his  superiority.  He 
feels  no  sense  of  need ; he  can  make 
no  true  prayer.  He  “exalts  himself 
he  cannot  go  away  with  the  publican’s 
comfort  that  God  has  exalted  him, 
lifted  him  out  of  his  sin  and  need. 

(v  14)- 

III  The  Parable  of  the  Pounds- 
Luke  19:  11-27. 

1 This  parable  is  closely  parallel 
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to  that  of  the  talents  in  Matthew ; 
but  it  differs  especially  from  the  para- 
ble of  the  talents  in  introducing  the 
incident  of  the  rebellious  citizens  and 
their  punishment.  This  incident  is  so 
distinct,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
think  it  a pure  addition  to  the  para- 
ble by  some  other  hand  than  that  of 
Christ;  and  yet  in  support  of  the 
parable  as  it  now  stands,  and  of 
Luke’s  reason  for  it  as  given  in  verse 
11,  it  may  be  urged  that  as  a parable 
of  the  closing  weeks,  it  expressed  the 
two  thoughts  that  might  well  have 
been  very  prominent  in  Christ’s  mind 
just  then;  he  knew  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  culminating  crisis  of 
his  career  when  he  must  openly  de- 
clare his  claims,  and  encounter  the 
final  storm  of  opposition.  It  was  to  be 
a time  of  great  trial  for  his  disciples, 
and  of  resistance  to  his  claims  by  his 
enemies.  The  parable  speaks  to  both 
these  ends.  Jesus  seems  likely,  too, 
(v  1 1 ) to  have  had  specially  in  mind 
his  final  going  away,  with  the  neces- 
sarily involved  entrusting  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  great  trusts  of  the  king- 
dom, for  which  they  must  render  an 
account. 

2 The  teaching. 

(1)  In  any  case,  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  in  all  ideal  causes,  there 
are  always  two  classes  to  be  consid- 
ered, friends  and  enemies;  those  who 
at  least  are  professing  to  share  in  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  cause,  and 
those  who  oppose  it. 

(2)  For  those  who  stand  athwart 
the  great  purpose  of  God,  Jesus  sees 
only  one  end — complete  overthrow, 
(v  27).  The  man  who  resists  the 
progress  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth 
must  simply  be  swept  aside ; the  very 
love  of  men  requires  it. 

(3)  And  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause,  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be 
enemies,  but  to  whom  trusts  are 


given,  there  are  different  classes, 
varying  in  degrees  of  fidelity;  and 
yet  upon  these  all  depends. 

(4)  A series  of  plain  truths  lie 
back  of  the  parable,  which  is  more 
nearly  an  allegory  than  most  of  the 
parables  of  Christ.  First,  there  is  a 
trust  given  to  all.  In  the  parable  the 
nobleman  is  trying  out  his  servants 
with  reference  to  larger  service;  and 
according  to  the  Christian  conception, 
all  men  are  being  so  tried.  It  is  cause 
for  congratulation  that  this  concep- 
tion of  every  man’s  work  as  a social 
service  is  taking  strong  hold  on  men 
today.  Where  this  has  been  forgot- 
ten, there  have  been  sordid  selfish- 
ness, and  even  flaunting  injustice  and 
iniquity.  In  the  second  place,  the 
parable  teaches  varying  degrees  of 
diligence  in  the  use  of  opportunities, 
and  corresponding  reward ; and  this 
reward  takes  the  form  of  still  larger 
trusts.  He  who  has  not  forgotten  that 
his  work  is  a trust,  and  has  fulfilled 
diligently  his  service  in  that  trust, 
shall  be  rewarded  inevitably  with  still 
larger  opportunities  of  service,  (vv 
17-19).  While  he  who  has  refused  to 
use  his  opportunity  or  his  powers 
shall  find  opportunity  and  powers 
alike  slipping  from  him.  The  unused 
must  soon  become  the  lost,  (vv  24- 
26). 

IV  Christ’s  Predictive  Lamenta- 
tion over  Jerusalem.  Luke  19:  41 
44- 

This  lamentation  occurs  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  triumphal  entry, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a distinct 
avowal  of  his  Messiahship.  In  the 
mood  of  exaltation  of  one  who  calm- 
ly ventures  all  in  supreme  faith,  the 
sudden  view  of  this  city  of  a thous- 
and sacred  memories  bursts  on  him. 
and  brings  upon  him  in  a rush  the 
thought  of  its  whole  tragedy.  The 
lamentation  embodies  no  exaggerated 
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sentiment,  but  is  the  simple,  unstudied, 
spontaneous  expression  of  a far-see- 
ing, loving  heart.  Here  is  the  capitol 
of  the  chosen  people,  whose  whole 
history  was  to  culminate  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  world  deliverer,  the  very 
end  of  its  being  and  mission.  It  is 
self-blinded  to  its  true  spiritual  glory, 
lost  in  petty  intrigues  and  party 
schemings,  rejecting  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  and  religious 
genius  of  its  people,  striving  rather  to 
thwart  his  work,  and  certain  to  be 
guilty  of  his  death.  The  national 
leaders  are  selling  their  national 
glory  and  birthright,  bartering  for 
petty  personal  ecclesiastical,  political, 
and  financial  preferment,  their  calling 
to  be  the  world’s  greatest  moral  and 
religious  teachers  and  leaders.  The 
supreme  calling  of  God,  the  greatest 
possible  to  be  given  to  any  people, 
is  dishonored,  disowned,  foregone. 
The  proof  that  this  was  already  so 
was  in  the  blindness  of  the  nation  to 
the  significance  of  Christ,  so  far  as 
its  leaders  were  concerned. 

1 No  wonder  that  Christ  cries 
out,  "If  thou  hadst  known” — could 
only  see,  catch  a single  glimpse  of 
your  possibilities,  of  what  God  in- 
tended for  you ! 

2 And  “in  this  day”  of  special  op- 
portunity ! How  impossible  for  the 
hierarchy  wrapped  up  in  their  eccles- 
iactical,  political,  and  wordly  schemes 
of  possible  personal  advancement  and 
of  wealth,  to  even  dimly  guess  that 
the  coming  of  this  humble  man  of  the 
northern  province,  could  have  any 
special  significance  for  them,  for  their 
whole  people  and  their  entire  history ! 
How  impossible  for  them  to  recog- 
nize the  greatness  and  graciousness 
of  the  opportunity,  and  the  tenderness 
of  God’s  call  in  Christ ; that  God 
drew  specially  near  to  them  in  this 
man,  and  that  just  by  relation  to  him 
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they  were  to  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting,  were  to  put  to  death  their 
own  highest  life ! 

3 " Even  thou,”  who  so  pridest  thy- 
self on  religious  insight  and  leader- 
ship. “Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.”  A 
man  may  well  be  frightened  for  him- 
self when  he  sees  that  he  is  coming 
to  be  an  accepted  religious  leader.  It 
is  a thing  to  be  rejoiced  in  with 
trembling.  If  he  sees  his  task  aright, 
he  can  hardly  help  pressing  with  him- 
self questions  like  these ; What  true 
fitness  have  I for  this  task?  what 
personal  victory  in  my  own  life 
warrants  it?  what  faithful,  persistent 
staying  with  the  best  justifies  it?  have 
I real  faith  and  undoubted  relation  to 
God? 

4 ‘‘The  things  which  belong  unto 
peace.”  Peace  with  oneself,  with  God, 
with  one’s  fellows,  cannot  be  gotten 
where  the  chief  aims  of  life  are  for- 
gotten, where  one  has  turned  away 
from  his  own  highest  vision,  where 
the  voices  of  his  own  reason  and 
conscience  have  been  stifled. 

5 “But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes.”  Thy  king  has  come,  but  thou 
knowest  it  not.  The  crisis  time  is  at 
hand,  but  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  previous  choices  blinds  thine  eyes. 
You  have  been  making  it  easier  for 
your  enemies  (vv  43-44),  not  for 
your  own  greater  life,  “because  thou 
knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visita- 
tion.” (v  41). 

V The  New  Conditions.  Luke  22: 
35-38. 

In  this  passage  Jesus  is  contrasting 
the  comparative  lack  of  opposition  the 
disciples  have  hitherto  felt  with  the 
certain  opposition  to  come,  for  which 
they  must  prepare.  He  sees  clearly 
that  no  compromise  is  possible  in  the 
going  forward  of  his  kingdom,  that 
the  lines  are  drawn,  the  issues  made 
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up,  and  that  sides  must  be  taken; 
that  even  he  himself,  their  Master, 
is  to  be  “reckoned  with  transgressors” 
(v  37)  ; and  that  his  disciples  cannot 
hope  to  escape  bitter  opposition.  The 
disciples’  reply — “Here  are  two 
swords”  (v  38) — which  shows  how 
completely  they  failed  to  enter  into 
his  thought,  calls  out  from  him  only 
the  gently  ironic  words,  “It  is 
enough.”  For  he  has  had  no  thought 
of  urging  them  to  use  force,  but  has 
wished  only  to  prepare  them  for  the 
dark,  trying  days  that  were  to  come, 
to  put  vividly  before  them  the  neces- 
sity of  their  counting  the  cost  of  their 
discipleship.  He  is  practically  saying 
to  them  and  to  all  his  disciples, 
“There  will  be  days  when  it  will  cost 
to  stand  true  to  Christ,  true  to  your 
own  best  insight ; you  will  come  into 
a situation  so  hard  and  critical  that 
it  will  be  like  selling  your  coat  to  get 
a sword  with  which  to  defend  your- 
self.” Then  they  are  to  remember  that 
"Christ  also  suffered.”  “It  is  enough 
for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his 
master.” 

VI  The  Walk  to  Emmaus.  Luke 
24:  13-35- 

This  whole  narrative  is  one  of 
Luke’s  beautiful  scenes,  selected  and 
told  with  a true  artist’s  instinct-  It 
catches  up  the  note  of  chapter  22,  and 
confronts  with  unblanched  face  even 
the  fact  of  the  crucifixion.  The  di- 
rect teaching  of  the  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  verses  25-27 ; and  the  great 
single  thought,  that  Jesus  wishes  to 
bring  home  to  these  disciples  in  their 
darkness,  is  that  they  are  “foolish” 
because  they  are  so  little  able  to  be- 
lieve in  the  greatness  of  the  plans  of 
God  (v  25)  ; that  the  suffering  of 
Christ  in  truth  is  no  strange  thing, 
but  in  line  with  God’s  own  thought, 
fitting  and  inevitable  (v  26)  ; that  the 
way  of  the  cross  was  for  Christ,  as  in 


some  form  or  other  it  must  be  for 
his  disciples,  the  way  to  glory.  Jesus 
had  already  thought  and  lived  thru 
this  whole  conception ; it  was  really 
simply  his  fundamental  principle  of 
saving  one’s  life  by  losing  it.  No 
doubt  he  had  himself  often  pored 
over  and  worked  thru  this  thought 
of  the  prophets,  in  clearing  up  his 
own  thought  of  his  mission;  and  he 
was  therefore  prepared  to  open  up 
the  prophets  to  them,  “to  interpret 
to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself”  (v  27). 
“Behooved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory?”  The  same  thought  appears 
again  in  verses  46  and  47. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Luke  intended 
to  suggest  in  this  beautiful  incident 
of  the  Walk  to  Emmaus,  the  help 
that  Christ  had  to  give  to  all  his  dis- 
ciples, as  he  “draws  near”  to  them  in 
their  need.  In  whatever  hour  of 
holden  vision  (v  16),  in  whatever 
hour  of  sadness  (v  18),  in  whatever 
hour  of  shaken  faith  (v  21),  in  what- 
even  hour  of  “slowness  to  believe” 
in  the  great  visions  of  the  greatest 
seers  (v  25),  in  whatever  hour  of 
suffering  (v  26),  in  whatever  hour  of 
enlarged  vision  (vv  27,  32;  cf.  45), 
in  whatever  hour  of  Christ’s  gracious 
hiding  of  his  presence  and  power, 
awaiting  recognition  and  invitation 
(vv  28-29),  he  still  “draws  near”  to 
give  the  needed  help.  “If  any  call 
thee  in,  thou  givest  more.” 

Henry  Churchill  King. 

COLLEGE  NOTES. 

In  connection  with  the  enrolment 
statistics,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  number  of  students  who  have 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
College  since  its  founding,  reaches 
a total  of  36,209.  As  far  as  possible 
these  names  will  appear  in  the  coining 
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catalogue  that  is  now  being  prepared. 

The  junior  class  gave  “Eastward 
Hoe”  written  by  George  Chapman, 
Ben  Johnson,  and  John  Marston,  as  it 
was  acted  at  the  Blackfriar’s  Thea- 
tre, London,  before  1605,  in  Warner 
Hall,  February  29,  1908. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion for  1908  appeared  the  first  week 
in  March  and  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to  the  director.  Professor  S.  F. 
MacLennan-  New  and  interesting 
courses  are  added  this  year. 

The  senior  class  of  the  Academy 
held  a class  meeting  Monday  and 
chose  their  orators  for  the  Com- 
mencement. The  three  chosen  by  the 
class  were  Miss  Elsie  Barkhoefer, 
Mr.  Jay  Nash,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Adams. 
Those  selected  by  the  Faculty  were 
Irving  Marsh  and  William  Allen. 

The  estate  of  General  Lew  Wallace 
has  presented  to  Oberlin  the  iron 
chain  and  padlock  mentioned  in  the 
second  volume  of  Wallace’s  autobio- 
graphy. The  gift  is  made  in  recog- 
nition of  the  prominent  part  played 
by  the  college  in  anti-slavery  days. 

The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  the  ten  Freshmen  who  had 
the  highest  rank  in  point  of  scholar- 
ship during  the  first  semester  of  the 
present  year,  also  the  schools  in 
which  their  preparatory  work  was 
taken : 

Mr.  Edmund  Burroughs,  Oberlin, 
O.,  Academy. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Brodie,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Grover  C.  Grismore,  Pandora, 
O.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Bennett  M.  Hollowed,  Wood- 
bine, Iowa,  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Miller,  Erie,  Pa., 
High  School. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Hocking,  La 
Grange,  111.,  High  School. 
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Miss  M.  Elsie  Keene,  York,  Me., 
High  School. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Root,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  Academy. 

Miss  Clarissa  W.  Fairchild,  New 
York  City,  Wadleigh  High  School. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cole,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
Academy. 

This  list  of  ten  names  was  pre- 
pared under  the  two  following  rules : 
1.  Only  those  students  have  been 
considered  who  were  enrolled  as 
Freshmen;  2.  Only  those  students 
were  considered  who  have  taken  not 
less  than  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  the 
College  or  Academy,  eleven  of  those 
hours  being  elected  from  the  regular 
Freshman  work. 

The  College  has  just  issued  an  in- 
teresting bulletin  under  the  title : 
“Physical  Training  for  Men  at  Ober- 
lin College.”  The  half  tones  are  ex- 
cellent, and  those  of  the  donors  of  the 
Men’s  Gymnasium,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
C.  Warner,  being  especially  good.  The 
bulletin  is  intended  to  interest  pros- 
pective students  in  Oberlin  College. 


COMMUNICATION. 

Editor  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  just  finished 
reading  the  article  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Magazine  relative 
to  the  merger  of  the  U.  L.  A.  Library 
with  the  College  Library,  and  I want 
to  express  my  approval  of  that  action. 
Having  served  as  Treasurer  of  the 
U.  L.  A.,  and  being  an  alumni  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Zeta,  I have  always 
been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
U.  L.  A.  While  I was  in  college,  I 
always  thought  that  when  the  proper 
time  came,  the  U.  L.  A.  should  turn 
over  its  library  to  the  College,  and 
it  seems  that  with  the  building  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  that  the  time  had 
arrived,  and  I am  glad  to  know  that 
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it  was  done.  As  I understood  the 
matter,  the  U.  L.  A.  established  its 
library  to  supplement  that  of  the  Col- 
lege, therefore  its  books  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  College  just  as 
soon  as  the  latter  was  financially 
able  to  take  care  of  them.  I feel 
certain  that  the  Alumni  members  of 
the  societies  will  approve  of  this 
step. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  JEWETT, 
Class  of  1902. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS 
MEMORIAL  GIFTS. 

Several  classes  have  asked  for  sug- 
gestions for  possible  memorial  gifts, 
and  I have  consequently  thought  that 
other  classes  might  be  having  some- 
thing of  the  same  thought  in  mind, 
and  so  would  not  find  unwelcome  the 
mention  of  some  directions  in  which 
such  gifts  might  be  made  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Finney  Me- 
morial Chapel.  One  class  has  al- 
ready undertaken  to  provide  the 
beautiful  pulpit  for  the  Chapel; 
another  class  is  thinking  of  provid- 
ing the  bell  for  the  tower,  tho  I 
think  this  class  has  not  made  its  final 
decision.  The  price  of  a bell  would 
vary  from  $350  to  $1200,  varying  with 
the  weight  and  quality. 

A third  appropriate  gift  would  be 
that  of  the  permanent  pulpit  furni- 
ture for  the  platform,  the  expense  of 
which  might  run  anywhere  from  $200 
to  $600. 

Another  desirable  gift  would  be 
one  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
secure  leather-covered  doors  leading 
from  the  vestibules  into  the  audience 
room,  instead  of  the  felt-covered 
doors  now  planned  for.  The  archi- 
tect much  prefers,  of  course,  the  lea- 
ther-covered doors ; and  they  could 
be  made  an  admirable  class  memor- 


ial. A class  could  take  either  two, 
or  four,  or  six  of  these  doors.  I have 
not  yet  a precise  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense for  these. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Gilbert,  feels 
strongly  that  another  very  handsome 
class  memorial  would  be  the  erection 
of  a more  ornamental  railing  than  the 
exceedingly  plain  one  now  provided 
between  the  choir  and  the  main  plat- 
form. The  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing naturally  calls  for  a richer  struc- 
ture than  now  made  possible,  in  the 
attempt  to  cut  down  at  every  point 
the  expense  in  building.  Mr.  Gilbert 
estimates  that  such  an  ornamental 
screen  as  he  would  like  to  see  erected 
would  cost  between  $1000  and  $1200. 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  already 
mentioned,  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
also  gives  the  opportunity  for  a ser- 
ies of  memorial  windows  to  be 
wrought  out,  of  course,  in  harmony 
with  a single  general  plan  approved 
by  the  architect.  These  memorial 
windows,  Mr.  Gilbert  estimates, 
would  cost  just  about  $700  apiece. 

The  chapel  will  not  reach  its  artis- 
tic completeness  until  the  general 
plan  of  decoration  is  carried  out, 
sketches  for  which  have  already  been 
submitted  by  the  architect.  This 
plan  for  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  chapel  would  cost  from  $5000  to 
$7000,  perhaps  too  large  a gift  to 
suggest  as  a class  gift. 

Another  beautiful  class  gift  would 
be  the  erection  of  two  or  four  light- 
ing columns  at  the  edge  of  the  wide 
platform  in  front  of  the  chapel.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plan,  each  of 
these  lighting  columns  would  be  Cor- 
inthian in  design,  made  of  Porto  San- 
to marble,  surmounted  by  an  electric 
globe.  The  class  numerals  would  go 
on  the  base  of  the  column.  These 
columns,  made  in  Italy,  and  set  up 
completely  equipped  in  Oberlin,  can 
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be  furnished  for  $275  apiece.  Two 
must  be  erected,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
feels  that  four  might  very  well  be 
put  in  place.  It  would  certainly  be 
hard  to  suggest  a more  beautiful  class 
gift. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions  for 
gifts  in  connection  with  the  Finr.ey 
Memorial  Chapel,  it  may  be  added 
that  careful  plans  have  been  made  for 
landscape  gardening  that  should  take 
into  one  large  plan  Council  Hall,  the 
new  library  building,  Severance 
Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Finney 
Memorial  Chapel,  and  the  parking 
of  that  part  of  North  Professor 
street  that  borders  on  the  campus. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  would 
add  very  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
college  grounds.  The  cost,  as  esti- 
mated, would  be  about  $1000,  though 
more  money  could  be  profitably  ex- 
pended in  this  direction. 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning,  these 
suggestions  are  made  because  of  the 
inquiries  that  have  come  in,  and  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  a number  of 
classes  had  such  gifts  in  mind.  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion that  any  class  may  wish  to  raise 
concerning  any  of  these  gifts,  or  any 
other  that  they  may  have,  themselves, 
already  planned. 

Henry  Churchill  King. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  King  entertained  the 
ladies  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  29,  in 
the  parlors  of  Talcott  Hall.  The 
■tooms  were  charmingly  decorated 
with  smilax  and  daffodils  and  re- 
freshments appropriate  to  the  day 
were  served. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Savage  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  soprano  soloist 
at  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  of  Cleveland.  Professor  W. 
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J.  Hutchins  is  acting  as  pastor  until 
a permanent  appointment  is  made. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams  is  making 
a tour  in  the  West  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  College.  Mr.  Wil 
Hams  attended  the  inauguration  of 
Henry  E.  Thayer,  ’78,  as  President  of 
Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
March  n. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Miller  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  confer- 
ence of  Presidents  and  Deans  of  the 
Colleges  of  Ohio,  held  at  Columbus, 
March  12-14. 

Miss  Emily  Sinclair  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  at  the  convocation  held 
March  17.  Dr  Sinclair  took  her  de- 
gree in  mathematics. 

Mr.  W.  Fred  Bohn  visited  several 
high  schools  in  the  week  of  March 
16  in  the  interests  of  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Bohn  has  made  a careful  study 
of  the  question  as  to  the  college  pref- 
erence of  the  different  schools  and 
has  made  a geographical  plan  of  the 
district  most  favorable  to  Oberlin. 

President  King  entertained  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Faculty  at  his  home 
Monday  evening,  March  23.  Mr. 
Vernon  C.  Harrington,  Associate 
Professor  of  English,  read  from 
Browning’s  Ring  and  the  Book. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Wright 
after  a visit  of  six  months  in  Eng- 
land, sailed  March  18,  from  South- 
hampton for  New  York.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Wright  hope  to  reach  Ober- 
lin by  the  first  of  April. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Bohn  preached  in  the 
First  Congregational  church  of 
Painsville,  Sunday,  March  22. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Williams  assisted 
at  the  concert  given  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  14,  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  of  Elyria.  Mme. 
Marie  Marschall-Churchill,  recently 
of  Paris,  gave  a program  of  songs 
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from  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mozart 
and  Wagner. 

Professor  George  W.  Andrews 
gave  an  organ  recital  Monday  after- 
noon, March  23,  in  Warner  Hall. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  is 
preaching  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Elyria.  A successor 
to  the  former  pastor,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Cadmus,  has  not  as  yet  been  found. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Barrows  and  Miss 
Katherine  Barrows  spent  a day  in 
Oberlin,  on  their  way  to  their  home 
in  Cambridge  after  a visit  of  several 
weeks  with  friends  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Congregationalist  of  February  15 : 

“Exactly  331  questions  have  be  an- 
swered by  President  H.  C.  King  of 
Oberlin  College  in  his  department 
The  Professor’s  Chair  since  it  was  in- 
stituted in  this  paper  four  years  ago. 
But  we  doubt  whether  any  query  has 
come  as  close  home  to  the  ‘business 
and  bosoms’  of  a large  section  of 
mankind  as  the  331st  question  printed 
in  this  week’s  paper.  Sooner  or  later 
most  of  us  need  to  know  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  boarding-house  life, 
and  Dr.  King’s  reply  not  only  does 
justice  to  the  specific  question  but  has 
application  to  many  other  areas  of 
human  life.” 

"How  can  a person  get  the  most 
out  of  boarding  house  life ? — o.  s.  c. 
(Ohio.)" 

“First  of  all,  through  readiness  to 
see  the  good  in  others  and  to  receive 
from  others  what  they  really  have 
to  give;  and  secondly,  through  giv- 
ing one’s  self  thoughtfully  in  the  var- 
ious relations  involved  in  the  life. 
The  first  attitude  is  for  many  even 
more  difficult  than  the  second.” 

President  King  has  been  appointed 
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to  give  the  William  Belden  Noble 
lectures  at  Harvard  University  for 
the  next  college  year.  The  lectures 
will  deal  with  certain  phases  of  the 
beaching  of  Jesus.  In  connection 
with  this  appointment,  he  has  also 
been  asked  to  serve  as  Harvard 
preacher  for  the  two  weeks  February 
21  to  March  6,  1909,  living  at  the 
University  for  that  period,  taking  the 
chapel  exercises,  the  vesper  services 
and  the  two  Sunday  preaching  ser- 
vices, in  addition  to  keeping  consul- 
tation hours  with  the  students  of  the 
University. 

Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  has  been 
giving  a series  of  English  lectures 
at  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

The  MacMillan  Company  are  now 
at  work  on  the  manuscript  of  “The 
Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual 
Life”  by  President  King. 

The  first  number  of  the  Economic 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  American 
Economic  Association,  will  appear  on 
or  about  May  1.  It  is  to  be  a quar- 
terly, containing  from  80  to  100  pages 
and  devoted  largely  to  book  reviews 
in  the  field  of  economics  and  the  al- 
lied social  sciences.  Each  number 
will  include  classified  and  annotated 
list  of  recent  books,  magazine  arti- 
cles, and  book  reviews.  The  Bulletin 
according  to  the  announcement  of  its 
projectors,  represents  the  first  sys- 
tematic endeavor  to  provide  a com- 
plete critical  bibliography  of  current 
economic  literature. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Among  the  members  of  the  board 
of  editors  are: 

Ernest  L.  Bogart,  Princeton; 
Thomas  N.  Carver,  Harvard;  John 
R.  Commons,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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HENRY  E.  THAYER, 

’78,  83  O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Thayer  was  inaug- 
urated president  of  Fairmount  Col- 
lege, Wichita,  Kansas,  March  11.  Mr. 
Thayer  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
Wichita  to  take  the  place  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  President 
Nathan  Jackson  Morrison,  ’57, 
through  whose  efforts  the  school 
was  founded  and  built  into  an  insti- 
tution of  more  than  three  hundred 
students.  President  Thayer  enjoys 
the  close  acquaintance  and  complete 
confidence  of  Trustees,  Faculty  and 
students  and  the  outlook  is  promising 
for  effective  work.  With  the  inaugu- 
ral services,  which  were  attended  by 
representatives  from  various  institu- 
tions including  Oberlin,  was  com- 
bined the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  a new  $40,000  library,  the  gift  of 
Andrew  Carnegie. 


ORDINATION  OF  MR.  A.  W. 

STAUB,  ’04. 

An  ecclesiastical  council  was  con- 
vened in  the  prayer  room  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  in  response  to  the  let- 
ter missive  sent  out  by  the  church 
to  representative  churches  of  North- 
ern Ohio. 

The  purpose  of  this  council  was 
the  examination  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Staub 
for  ordination  to  the  gospel  ministry 
and  to  missionary  service. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Sheldon  of  Lo- 
rain was  moderator  and  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Jenkins  of  Cleveland  was  elect- 
ed scribe.  After  the  organization  of 
the  council  Mr.  Staub  presented  his 
credentials  and  gave  a statement  of 
his  religious  experience,  together  with 
his  motives  for  entering  the  minis- 
try. After  a paper  stating  in  detail 


theological  views,  a brief  oral  exami- 
nation of  the  candidate  followed. 

In  closed  session  the  examination 
was  unanimously  sustained  by  the 
council. 

Public  services  of  ordination  were 
held  in  the  audience  room  of  the 
church  in  the  evening  with  full  choir 
in  attendance.  After  the  invocation 
by  Rev.  R.  M.  Cole  of  Turkey,  the 
minutes  of  the  council  were  given  by 
the  scribe,  and  the  scripture  lesson 
was  read  by  Rev  J.  E.  Kirbye  of 
Medina.  Rev.  Samuel  Semple  of 
Titusville,  Pa.,  the  boyhood  pastor  of 
Mr.  Staub,  delivered  a masterful  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  “Love  ye  one 
another  as  I have  loved  you.” 

The  ordaining  prayer  by  President 
King  was  followed  by  the  charge  to 
the  minister  by  Dr.  Bosworth.  In  an 
eloquent  address  he  charged  him  to 
go  with  a soul  in  full  fellowship  with 
the  living  soul  of  Christ. 

The  right  hand  of  fellowship  was 
extended  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Newell  of 
Japan  after  which  a stiring  mission- 
ary address  was  made  by  Rev.  W.  E. 
Barton  of  Oak  Park,  111. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Tenney  gave  the 
concluding  prayer  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Staub. 

Mr.  Staub  sails  this  summer  for 
China  to  help  found  in  Shansi  a new 
Oberlin.  He  goes  as  our  representa- 
tive and  we  wish  him  the  greatest 
success  in  this  new  undertaking. — 
Reviczv,  March  5. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  ALUMNI. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Oberlin 
Alumni  was  held  this  year  on  Febru- 
ary seventeenth  at  the  Hotel  Lenox, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  There  was 
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the  usual  reception  from  six  to  seven 
o’clock,  followed  by  a banquet. 
Eighty-three  “Oberlinites”  were  pre- 
sent— the  largest  number  which  has 
gathered  at  an  annual  meeting  in  re- 
cent years. 

After  the  banquet  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  William  A Knight; 
Vice-presidents,  Clarence  A.  Vincent, 
for  one  year,  L.  D.  Gibbs,  for  two 
years ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
Minnie  May;  Recording  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Cleveland  F.  Wither- 
by;  Executive  Committee,  E.  E. 
Braithwaite,  Miss  Mary  E.  Coughin, 
Miss  Theodosia  Currier  and  Harley 
L.  Lutz. 

After  the  election  of  officers  a few 
words  of  greeting  were  given  by  Rev. 
Herbert  E.  Hinman  of  China,  Luther 
H.  Cary  and  Charles  W.  Williams.  Af- 
ter singing  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Water- 
man, President  E.  A.  Paddock  of 
Weiser,  Idaho,  spoke  of  his  college 
days  in  Oberlin  and  also  something 
of  lives  of  students  in  Idaho. 

Professor  T.  N.  Carver  of  Har- 
vard was  the  next  speaker.  He  spoke 
of  the  feelings  of  the  boy  from  the 
farm  as  he  goes  through  the  various 
experiences  of  college,  until  he 
emerges  loaded  with  honors  and 
wisdom. 

President  King  give  the  final  toast 
the  College  with  its  Components ; the 
professors,  the  students,  the  trustees, 
and  the  alumni  was  his  theme.  The 
great  growth  of  the  College  endow- 
ment during  the  last  ten  years  was 
brought  out.  The  influence  of  the 
instructors  over  the  students ; the 
uniformly  high  grade  of  students  en- 
tering the  College;  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  trustees  were  each 
touched  upon.  In  conclusion  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
Alumni  are  the  college.  They  give 


the  college  its  stamp  and  others 
judge  of  the  college  and  its  aims 
through  acquaintance  with  the  Alum- 
ni. The  four  college  years  are  merely 
a testing  ground  to  find  out  who  are 
worthy  to  enter  this  fellowship  of 
the  Alumni. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  singing  of  a song,  “Neath  the 
Trees  of  Old  Oberlin,”  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Rev.  William  A. 
Knight.  After  giving  the  “Hi-O-Hi” 
and  singing  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  the 
company  separated  thankful  again 
for  the  old  College  and  all  for  which 
it  stands.  Cleveland  F.  Witherby. 


OBERLIN  RECEPTION  IN 
WASHINGTON. 

After  the  closing  sessions  of  Ihe 
Religious  Education  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D C.,  February 
n-13,  there  was  an  informal  gather- 
ing of  Oberlin  Alumni  and  former 
students  to  meet  President  King. 
Professor  Root,  Mr.  I.  W.  Metcalf, 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams  were 
also  delegates  to  the  Association. 
President  King  briefly  sketched  the 
present  condition  of  the  College,  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  old  students 
to  the  many  changes  for  the  better, 
and  the  hopeful  financial  outlook. 

Among  those  present  were:  Miss 
Rebecca  Ashley,  Ex-’pq;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claude  H.  Birdseye,  ’01 ; Joseph 
B.  Burn  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Burtt,  Jefferson,  Indiana;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Buxton,  ’61;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand,  ’931  C.  C. 
Darwin,  '68;  Edwin  Milton  hair- 
child,  ’90;  Wesley  Frost,  '07;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Glenn,  ’02;  Miss  Ida  A 
Green,  ’90;  Thomas  Bronson  Jewell, 
’73;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kinsley. 
’S7-’6i  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Damp- 
son,  ’06;  Charles  W.  Lupton,  '07  ; J. 
H.  Parmalee ; Edward  S.  Steele,  ’77; 
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Miss  Martha  Nichols,  Neleigh,  Neb- 
raska ; Mrs.  Anna  Fairfield  Stewart, 
’98;  Miss  Helen  Wright,  ’02  and  C. 
F.  Winbigler. 


903  Walnut  Street, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
March  23,  1908- 
Editor,  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir : — 

Iowa  has  made  a forward  step  to- 
ward the  hoped-for  Iowa  Oberlin 
Association.  About  thirty  alumni, 
students  and  friends  met  at  the  home 
of  Robert  Fullerton.  In  addition  to 
those  residing  here,  some  were  in  at- 
tendance from  Waterloo,  Traer  and 
Charles  City.  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams 
gave  us  a pleasant  hour  with  an  ill- 
ustrated talk  on  the  Oberlin  of  the 
past  and  the  present.  Those  present 
formed  themselves  into  a permanent 
organization.  The  sentiment  prevailed 
that  large  undertakings  should  be 
made  in  the  near  future  when  efforts 
be  made  to  reach  more  of  the  Ober- 
lin people  of  the  state.  A general  in- 
terest and  a real  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed. 

May  1 use  these  columns  a moment 
for  local  purposes.  You  of  Iowa, 
wherever  you  are,  plan  to  join  in  the 
organization.  We  hope  to  have  an 
Oberlin  gathering  in  connection  with 
the  Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers’ 
meeting  at  Waterloo  next  fall,  and 
one  at  the  State  Teachers’  meeting  at 
Des  Moines  at  Christmas  time.  Plan 
now  to  join  in  one  or  both  and  put 
your  name  on  the  roll  of  the  perman- 
ent organization. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  K.  Tompkins. 

ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’57-97 — The  archaeological  maga- 
zine, Records  of  the  Past,  published 
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in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  edited  by 
Professor  G.  F.  Wright  and  his  son, 
F.  B.  Wright,  has  been  changed  from 
a monthly  magazine  to  a bi-monthly. 

’58 — Rev.  George  W.  Andrews  will 
leave  Talledega,  Alabama  and  will 
make  his  home  in  Peru,  Ind.  Dr. 
Andrews  has  been  connected  with  the 
American  Missionary  Association 
for  thirty-seven  years,  thirty-three  of 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
Talladega  College. 

’77 — Rev.  Edward  Id.  Richards  and 
family  will  leave  Inhambane,  East 
Africa  soon  for  a year’s  furlough  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Richards  may  be 
addressed  care  Dr.  Bebout,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

’74 — Rev  Frank  T.  Lee  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  and  has  accepted 
the  duties  of  dean  of  the  Bible 
School  which  is  connected  with 
Washburn  University,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Lee  recently  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

’81 — Miss  Flora  L.  Carpenter  with 
her  mother  Mrs.  John  Carpenter  of 
Oberlin,  are  spending  several  weeks 
at  Dansville,  New  York. 

’81 — Rev.  W.  Jay  Turner  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and 
will  resign  his  pastorate  at  Norfolk, 
Nebraska. 

’82  O-  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  D.  Ten- 
ney has  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Peking,  China.  Mr.  Ten- 
ney has  been  spending  the  year  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

’84 — Rev.  James  E.  McConnell  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Eigh- 
teen appointed  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  New  England  Congre- 
gational Congress. 

’85 — Rev  Alpheus  Spangler,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  pastor  in 
the  Congregational  church  at  Mittin- 
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eague,  Massachusetts,  has  been  called 
to  the  Congregational  church  at 
Eureka,  Kansas. 

'87 — Mr.  Paul  Howland  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  renominated  for 
Congress  by  the  twentieth  district 
congressional  convention. 

'90  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Best, 
who  is  director  of  the  Waynesburg 
Conservatory  of  Music,  has  been  in 
Oberlin  doing  special  work  with  Mr. 
Heacox. 

9°>  ’93  O.  T.  S — The  church  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  of  which  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Van  Horn  is  pastor,  is  ac- 
complishing much  for  the  people  of 
that  city.  The  work  has  developed 
under  the  present  pastor  and  already 
the  capacity  of  the  church  is  reached. 

’91  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  Jarvis  A.  Strong 
and  Miss  Grace  Bamford  were  mar- 
ried Wednesday,  March  4,  1908,  in 
F.lyria,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong 
will  make  their  home  in  Oberlin. 

’92 — Miss  Lola  Barnard  is  teaching 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  address  is 
1770  E.  88th  Street. 

93 — E.  Dana  Durand,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  corporations  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  is  assisting  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Standard  Company. 

'94 — Dr.  Emily  D.  Smith  is  taking 
a year’s  leave  of  absence  from  her 
work  in  Ing-hok,  Foochow,  China. 
Dr.  Smith  spent  several  days  in 
Oberlin. 

'93  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Herman  Seil, 
who  has  been  president  of  Redfield 
College,  Redfield,  South  Dakota,  is 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  Publishing  Society  with 
the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the 
work  among  the  Germans  of  Fargo, 
North  Dakota. 

'96-’oi — Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Nied- 
crhauscr  have  left  Philadelphia 
where  Mr.  Niederhauscr  was  a stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. Mr.  Niederhauscr  is  now 
Teaching  mathematics  in  the  State 
College. 

’96 — Samuel  P.  Orth  resigned  his 
position  of  assistant  in  the  office  of 
J.  J.  Sullivan,  United  States  District 
Attorney,  when  a successor  replaced 
the  latter. 

‘97 — D.  H.  V.  Purnell  is  engaged 
in  social  settlement  work  near  Chi- 
cago and  not  at  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity, as  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Magazine. 

’97 — Miss  Lillian  B.  Bower’s  ad- 
dress is  Hampshire  Arms,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

’98 — -Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luc- 
ien  T.  Warner,  February  29,  1908, 
a daughter,  Agnes. 

’98- ’99 — Born — To  Rev.  Willough- 
by A.  Hemingway  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Williams  Hemingway,  January  25, 
1908  a daughter,  Isabella. 

’99,  O.  T.  S.  ’01 — Rev.  Walter  E. 
Lanphear  of  Mansfield  Center,  Con- 
necticut, who  was  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  Good  Citizen- 
ship League  of  Conneticut,  has  been 
elected  field  secretary  of  that  body. 
The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  granted 
Mr.  Lanphear  in  1907. 

’00 — Miss  Grace  Vivian  Wilson’s 
address  is  232  North  Main  Street, 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Wil- 
son is  a member  of  the  English  de- 
partment in  the  high  school. 

’00— Miss  Mabel  I.  Hart  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe  returning  to  this 
country  in  Novembe  . Miss  Hart  is 
studying  at  Harvard  University.  Her 
adderss  is  357  Harvard  Street. 

’01— Miss  Anna  L.  Holding  accept- 
ed the  position  as  first  assistant  in 
the  Lawrenceville  branch  of  the  Car- 
negie library  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  address  is  222  Fisk 
Street. 

’01— Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown  was 
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elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Pastors’  Union  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting. 

'02 — Miss  Maud  L.  Porter  has 
changed  her  address  from  1409 
Boren  Street,  Seattle,  Washington, 
to  1010  University  Avenue. 

’02  O.  T.  S. — At  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Union 
held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  10, 
Dr.  Ernest  B.  Allen  of  Toledo  gave 
one  of  the  principal  addresses. 

'02-’03 — Mrs.  Nellie  Birdseye- 
Hatch  is  teaching  physical  training  in 
one  of  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland. 

’03 — Miss  Agnes  Mary  McCreary 
and  Mr.  Harry  C.  Willett  were  mar- 
ried at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  February 
26,  1908.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willett  will 
he  at  home  at  Woodbine,  Iowa. 

’03 — Born — To  Mr.  Edward  Henry 
Tenney  and  Mrs.  Anna  White  Ten- 
ney, March  17,  a daughter. 

’03— John  Q.  Bosselman  has  moved 
from  Cleveland,  his  permanent  ad- 
dress is  724  Twelfth  Street,  Rock  Is- 
land, Illinois. 

’04 — Rev.  Lyle  D.  Woodruff  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  East  Madi- 
son Avenue  Church,  Cleveland.  The 
installation  sermon  was  preached 
Tuesday  evening,  March  3,  by  Rev. 
W.  J.  Hutchins  of  Oberlin. 

'04 — Miss  Alma  Stokey  is  taking 
post  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  botany.  Miss  Stokey’s 
address  is  38  Green  Hall. 

’04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Osborn 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  were  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Osborn’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Amy  Reed,  Oberlin,  the  week 
of  March  16.  Mr.  Osborn  is  a civil 
engineer. 

’05 — Channing  L.  Sentz  received 
the  degree  of  J.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  at  the  convoca- 
tion held  March  17. 

’05  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Dorothy  Bacon 
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has  a class  of  piano  pupils  in  Ober- 
lin and  in  Cleveland. 

’05 — Miss  Lenora  Rose  has  resign- 
ed her  work  in  the  high  school  at 
Atlantic  Mines,  Michigan.  Miss  Rose 
will  spend  the  year  in  Oberlin,  as- 
sisting her  mother  who  is  ill. 

’05 — Miss  Helen  A.  Abbott  it 
spending  the  year  at  her  home  205 
Union  Avenue  North,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. She  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  high  school  of  Oregon 
City,  a suburb  of  Portland. 

’05 — Born — To  Mr.  Ralph  Stratton 
and  Mrs.  Elsie  Hull  Stratton,  Wake- 
man,  Ohio,  March  11,  a daughter, 
Ruth  Stratton. 

’07 — Ralph  G.  Rupp’s  present  ad- 
dress is  3018  Praire  Avenue  Ar- 
mour Station,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  missionaries  from  Oberlin  in 
the  Shansi  field  are  as  follows : Dr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  J.  Atwood,  ’81  O.  T- 

S.  ; Mr.  Willoughby  A.  Hemingway, 
’g8;  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Hemingway,  ’99; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Corbin,  ’03  O. 

T.  S. ; Miss  Flora  Heebner,  ’03 ; Miss 
Daisie  Gehman,  ’07;  H.  H.  Rung, 
’06;  C.  H.  Fei,  ’06;  A.  W.  Staub,  ’04; 
Watts  O.  Pye,  ’07  O-  T.  S. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  Atkins  is 
teaching  piano  to  a class  of  children 
in  Northampton,  Masschusetts.  Mrs. 
Atkins  made  a short  visit  with 
friends  in  Oberlin,  accompanying  her 
sister  Mme.  Marie  Marschall-Chur- 
chill,  who  gave  a song  recital  in  the 
Congregational  church  of  Elyria, 
Mme.  Churchill  sailed  the  last  of 
March  for  Paris  where  she  will  con- 
tinue her  studies  in  voice  with  Jean 
de  Reszke. 

Miss  Fanny  Nash  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  high  school  of  Oberlin 
to  coach  them  in  Goldsmith’s  play, 
“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  they  are 
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planning  to  give  at  their  Commence- 
ment. Miss  Nash  is  now  in  Cleve- 
land where  she  teaches  public  speak- 
ing in  one  of  the  high  schools. 

Ernest  A.  Smith  has  changed  his 
address  from  Marion,  Ohio,  to  27 
Watersville  Street,  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. 

Miss  Rebecca  Ashley,  with  her 
mother,  will  chaperone  a party  of  ten 
young  women  on  an  extended  tour 
through  Europe  the  coming  summer. 

The  widow  and  two  children,  Har- 
old and  Lucile,  oUAugustus  Platt  re- 
side in  Macon,  Georgia.  The  address 


is  809  Clinton  Street. 

Ira  Jay  Dutton  has  formed  a part- 
nership for  the  practice  of  law  with 
Milton  G-  Butterfield.  The  firm’s 
address  is  Dutton  & Butterfield,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Wood,  Saturday,  March  14,  1908,  a 
son. 

Mr.  Walter  Worthington  Nims 
and  Miss  Marne  La  Moure  Newton 
were  married  Wednesday,  February 
19,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nims  will  make  their  home  in  Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 


Necrology 


DURHAM  WHITE  STEVENS,  71 

Durham  White  Stevens  was  shot 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  March 
23,  and  died  from  the  effects,  Thurs- 
day morning,  March  25,  1908. 

The  Following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
March  25 : 

Durham  W.  Stevens,  who  in  1904 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  “foreign  advisor  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Korea,”  was  shot  by  I.  W. 
Chang,  a Korean,  last  Monday  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ferry  building  at 
San  Francisco  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  for  Washington  to  see  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Mr.  Stevens  had 
just  returned  from  Korea,  and  had 
in  an  interview  spoken  of  the  benefits 
Korcca  had  derived  from  Japanese 
protection.  The  Koreans  in  San 
Francisco  objected  to  this  statement 
and  in  a mass  meeting  he  was  de- 
nounced and  a committee  appointed 
to  wait  upon  him  at  the  Fairmount 
Hotel,  to  ascertain  if  the  views  given 
in  the  newspapers  wcere  really  his. 
The  committee  called  last  Sunday 
night,  and  there  was  a row  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel,  in  which  Stevens 


was  badly  beaten.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  shot  down  as  he  was 
alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the 
ferry. 

“This,”  said  the  wounded  man, 
“evidently  is  the  work  of  a small 
band  of  student  agaitors  in  and 
about  San  Francisco,  who  resent  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  have  a protec- 
torate over  Korea,  and  believe  that 
I am  to  some  extent  responsible  for 
this  condition  of  affairs  in  their 
country.” 

Mr  Stevens  had  been  engaged  in 
diplomatic  work  since  1873.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin.  College  in 
1871  and  then  studied  law  at  Colum- 
bian University,  Washington,  and  the 
Howard  Law  School.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1873,  aid  'n 
the  same  year  entered  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  being  appointed  secretary  of 
the  United  States  legation  at  Tokio 
by  President  Grant. 

His  work  as  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican legation  was  such  that  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Mikado’s 
government,  and,  in  July,  1883,  Mr. 
Stevens  resigned  to  enter  the  service 
of  Japan  as  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
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legation  at  Washington.  The  next 
year  he  was  ordered  to  Tokio  for 
service  in  the  Foreign  Department  of 
the  Japanese  government.  He  ac- 
companied Count  Inouye  to  Korea, 
and  for  his  services  rendered  on  that 
occasion  he  received  the  decoration 
of  the  Third  Class  of  tire  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bureau  du  Frotocole  of 
the  conference  of  the  forengn 
Powers  at  Tokio  in  1885  for  the  re- 
vision of  Japan’s  treaties  with  the 
outside  world.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  this  work  he  was  again  assigned 
to  Washington  as  counselor  of  lega- 
tion, and  remained  there  most  of  the 
time  until  1904,,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed “foreign  advisor  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Korea.” 


HANNAH  MARY  BERNARD 
MONROE  ’56 

Hannah  Mary  Bernard  Monroe  af- 
ter a long  illness  died  at  her  home 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  February  21,  1908. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Mary  B.  Monroe  was 
born  at  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  21,  1831.  Two  years  af- 
ter completing  her  college  work  she 
married  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Monroe, 
June  3,  1858.  After  three  short  pas- 
torates in  other  cities  in  Ohio,  Mr. 
Monroe  accepted  a call  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Akron  and 
here  for  thirty-five  years  they  lab- 
ored together.  The  closing  words  of 
a tribute  expressed  in  one  of  the 
local  Akron  papers  are  taken  : “Wise 
considerate,  sympathetic,  no  truer, 
saner  soul  ever  served  this  community. 
In  all  her  weary  sufferings  she  was 
most  patient  and  cheerful,  thus  again 
giving  a shining  example  of  saintli- 
ness. Out  of  the  depth  of  their  own 
experience  many  hearts  will  join  in 
thankfulness  for  her  life  and  also  in 


the  feeling  that  no  tribute  can  begin 
to  give  the  full  measure  of  recogni- 
tion and  esteem  for  her  untiring,  un- 
selfish service,  for  whatever  is  best 
among  our  people.” 


ALBERT  M.  RICHARDSON  65  Hon. 

Albert  M.  Richardson  died  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  February  4,  1908. 

Albert  Milton  Richardson  was 
born  -in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  July 
28,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Ober- 
lin  College  and  began  his  first  minis- 
try at  Sheffield,  Ohio,  in  which  state 
he  remained  until  1850  when  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  missionary 
to  Jamaica,  West  India,  under  the 
A.  M.  A.  The  climate  impaired  his 
health  and  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Ohio  in  1854.  After  several 
years  of  successful  work,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson moved  to  Kansas  where  for 
more  than  thirty  years  he  labored  as 
a minister.  He  was  an  ardent  tem- 
perance worker  and  was  a member 
of  the  Temperance  Convention  of 
1874  which  was  the  first  to  nominate 
a state  temperance  ticket  for  Kansas. 
In  1876  he  was  chairman  of  a simi- 
lar convention  and  again  in  1880, 
while  in  1890  he  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  of  Kansas  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket-  In  1897  Mr. 
Richardson  retired  from  active  work; 
his  residence  since  last  September  be- 
ing in  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


MARY  BINGHAM  COLLINS,  77 
Mary  Bingham  Collins  died  at 
Polo,  Illinois,  October  12,  1907. 

Miss  Mary  Bingham  Collins  was 
born  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in 
1856.  After  her  graduation  from  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  with 
the  class  of  1877,  she  taught  several 
years  in  Shannon,  Illinois.  Later  she 
made  her  home  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
and  during  her  residence  in  that  city 
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was  corresponding  clerk  in  a banking 
house.  In  1902  Miss  Collins  moved 
to  Polo,  Illinois. 


LOUISE  SUMNER  STEWART 
BAKER,  ‘89 

Louise  Sumner  Stewart  Baker 
died  at  her  home  in  Hyannis,  Mass- 
achusetts, March  12,  1908. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  S.  Baker  was  born 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  16,  1867 


She  prepared  for  college  in  her  home 
city  and  entered  Oberlin  graduating 
with  the  class  of  1889.  Mrs.  Baker 
devoted  the  year  after  her  gradua- 
tion to  travel  and  study  in  Europe 
She  was  married  September  20,  1892 
to  Edward  Arjovah  Baker  and  sev- 
eral years  after  his  death  to  Henry 
Harrison  Baker,  November  10,  1904, 
who  with  one  daughter,  Edith  Snm- 
ner  Baker,  survives  her. 


OBERLIN’S 
FAVORITE  HYMNS 

WITH  NEW  TUNES 


— BY 


OBERLIN  COMPOSERS 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


Schmidt's 

Choir 

Collection 

OF 

Anthems, 
Hymns  and 
Responses 

For  Mixed  Voices 

Vol.  1 and  Vol.  2 Each 

$1.00 


Schmidt's 

Collection 

or 

Part  Songs 

FOR 

Women's 

Voices 


19  Three-Part  Songs 

50c 

22 

Four-Part  Songs 

50c 

19 

Sacred  Trios  and 

Quartets 

50c 

A New  and  ImportantText  Book 

FIRST  YEAR  HARMONY  By  Thomas  Tapper 

(100  First  Lessons)  PRICE  $1.00 

Published  by  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 


BOSTON 

120  Boylston  Street 


LEIPZIG 


NEW:  YORK 
II  West  36th  Street 


Yates-Fisher  Teachers’  Agency 

PAUL  YATES,  Manager 

203  Michigan  Avc.  Fine  Arts  Building  (Suite  641)  CHICAGO 

i want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  have  made  in  ray 
behalf.  My  greatest  regret  has  been  that  I can  not  fill  all  of  the  splendid 
positions  you  secured  for  me.  I could  certainly  retire  in  a few  years  if  I 
were  able  to  do  so.” 

A.  S.  WARMAN,  (Kenyon  College  A.  B. ) 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Covington,  Ky. 


Oberlin  Laundry  Company 

Give  Your  Work  to 
The  Home  Laundry 

Heald  & Koehler,  Student  Agents 

A Modern 
Drug  Store 

This  is  a thoroughly  modern  Drug  Store.  It  exemplifies  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  on  the  professional  side  of  pharmacy.  Those 
who  are  careful  in  drug  buying,  who  want  to  feel  secure,  can  find 
many  good  reasons  for  trading  at 

Persons  Drug  Store 


L.  T.  WHITNEY  & CO. 


Merchant  Tailoring 
Gents'  Furnishings 


L.  T.  WHITNEY  & CO 


The  Hi-O-Hi 


Anniversary  Annual 


REVIEWING  THE  PAST 
SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS 


An  Actual  Demonstration  of  the  Growth 
of  the  College 


The  Literary  Feature  of 
Commencement 


Published  by  the 
Junior  Class  of  Oberlin  College 


Price  $1.00 
By  Mail  $1.25 


LIMITED  EDITION 


E.  H.  VAN  FOSS  AN 
Editor 


GEORGE  W.  YOUNG 
Business  Manager 


/Piace  2/our  Order 
Soon  J*or 
XJhe 

Jfiumni 

JP/n 

*We  wiii  engrave  your  name  and  ciass  year 
and  hold  unti / you  call  / 'or  it  at  tAo  Reunion 

u||r 

(p 

2lf.  ZP.  Carruthers 

College  jeweler 

Oder l in,  ~ O/iio 


Wo  wilt  send  a hand  embossed  drawing  of  jf/umni 
Pin  if  you  wiii  send  your  address 


Uhe  American  Savings  Bank  Company 

fflatiron  JBuHMng.  : ; : ©pposlte  5cott*<Brlggs  Co. 


We  Offer  Extra  Inducements  for  Small 
Accounts — Commercial  or  Savings. 

4 per  cent  on  savings  accounts  from 
date  of  deposit  to  withdrawal. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co. 
The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville 
Brunswick,  Medina.  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars 
Frequent  service  between  all  the  above  points.JgWWtISjrtt'j 
Limited  trains  stop  only  at  scheduled  stations.  Fast  time. 

Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Cor.  College  and  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

J.  O.  Wilson,  G.  P.  A.,  614  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Student  Supply  Store 

We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  Second 
Hand  and  New,  College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 
Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows, 
and  All  Kinds  of  College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  Are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  We  Are  Fountain  Pen  Experts, 
Handle  All  of  the  Leading  Makes,  Repair  at  the 
Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store.  23  S.  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

That  Job  of  Yours 

Will  have  the  proper 
effect  if  done  by  the 

NEWS  ! 

Best  equipped  office  in  Lorain  County. 
Bindery  in  connection. 

Bhe  News  Printing  Co.  w- J-  swisher,  Mgr. 


GEORGE  FEICK 


Contractor  for 
BUILDINGS 

Sandusky,  - Ohio 

BUILDER  OF 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Carnegie  Library 
Warner  Gymnasium 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Talcott  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 


Will  You  Invest! 

.Six  to  ten  mouths’  time  learning  a business  which  will 
make  you  independent  for  life? 

To  become  a lawyer  or  physician  requires  from  four  to  six 
years’  time,  and  considerable  money.  Many  brilliant  profes- 
sional men  have  been  financial  failures  because  they  know 
nothing  of  business  methods. 

You  should  profit  by  their  experience  and  prepare  for  the 
future  by  taking  a complete  business  course  NOW. 

Hundreds  of  students  are  ill  business  for  themselves  or 
holding  positions  of  responsibility  with  the  best,  business  houses 
in  the  country. 

Kvey  graduate  is  employed  and  we  receive  more  call  for 
Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  than  we  have  graduates.  Can 
you  ask  for  a better  recommendation  or  find  another  school 
with  such  a record. 

Enroll  NOW,  and  next  year  you  will  be  earning  a much 
larger  salary  with  better  chances  of  advancement. 

Full  information  and  catalog  upon  request. 

THE  ELYRIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHK> 


